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MINISTRY  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

REPUBLIC  OF  NICARAGUA 
OFFICE  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  ADVISER 

Survey  and  Recommendations 

To  the  Honorable,  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
and  the  Nicaragnan  High  Commission, 

Managua,  NICARAGUA. 

GENTLEMEN: 

The  Educational  Adviser  has  the  honor  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing survey  of  the  Nicaraguan  Public  School  System  and  his  rec- 
ommendations for  a  re-organization. 

General  Statement 

On  February  11,  1920,  the  writer  signed  in  Washington, 
I).  C.  with  his  Excellency,  the  Minister  of  Nicaragua  in  the  United 
States,  Si1.  Don  Diego  Manuel  Chamorro,  a  contract  for  service  as 
Educational  Adviser  to  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua.  The  terms  of 
this  contract  in  brief  follow: 

The  party  of  the  second  part,  George  T.  Shoens,  agrees  to 
furnish  his  services  as  Educational  Adviser  in  Nicaragua  for  the 
period  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  signature  of  the  contract.  The 
duties  of  the  Educational  Adviser  include  a  study  of  the  present 


educational  methods  in  vogue  in  Nicaragua  with  especial  attention 
to  school  buildings,  school  equipment,  and  textbooks,  as  well  as  the 
administrative,  pedagogical,  and  financial  procedure  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Public  Instruction.  He  is  also  to  make  such  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Minister  as  he  considers  necessary  and  proper,  and  to 
act  as  consulting  expert  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  At 
the  expiration  of  one  year  and  if  mutually  satisfactory,  either 
party  will  have  an  option  for  two  3' ears'  additional  set-vice  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  educational  studies  outlined  above.  If  the 
option  is  not  exercised,  one  of  the  two  parties  will  give  three  months' 
notice  before  the  expiration  of  the  first  year.  Any  difference  aris- 
ing over  the  interpretation  of  this  contract,  or  laches  of  either  party 
will  be  decided  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  accord 
with  the  High  Commission.  This  contract  has  been  executed  in 
quintuplicate  and  a  copy  thereof  has  been  filed  with  the  Department 
of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Educational  Adviser  sailed  from  New  York  City  on 
March  12,  availing  himself  of  the  first  transportation  that  offered, 
and  arrived  in  Managua  on  April  3.  This  was  during  (he  school 
vacation  and  his  work  in  April  and  the  greater  part  of  May  was 
necessarily  confined  to  conferences  with  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  and  others  interested  in  primary  instruction  and  to  a 
study  of  present  courses  of  study,  school  laws,  sources  of  revenue, 
annual  reports  of  former  Ministers,  and  such  works  on  Nicaragua 
of  an  economic  and  social  nature  as  were  available. 

Any  school  sN'stern  that  may  be  built  up  in  Nicaragua  must, 
if  successful,  meet  the  particular  needs  of  the  country  and  finally 
receive  the  cordial  support  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  A  study  of 
native  tendencias  and  aspirations  and  of  social  and  economic  needs 
and  possibilities  is  obviously  as  essential  as  a  survey  of  the  present 
school  organization.  Therefore,  suggestion  from  all  possible  sources 
has  been  welcomed  and  sought.  No  one  has  been  denied  the 
opportunity  to  express  his  ideas  on  the  subject  of  primary  instruc- 
tion or  related  subjects.  An  endeavor  has  been  made  by  the  writer 
to  extend  his  acquaintance  among  the  people  as  widely  as  possi- 
ble and  to  familiarize  himself  with  their  customs  and  outlook. 
"With  this  end  in  view,  not  only  the  principal  cities  and  towns  but 


also  as  many  as  possible  of  the  more  remote  hamlets  and  caserios 
were  visited. 

Among  the  works  dealing  with  Nicaragua  and  its  people  that 
have  been  examined  with  more  or  less  attention  to  secure  a  know- 
ledge of  contemporaneous  thought  and  experience  on  the  subject 
are  the  following: 

— Puntitos  sobre  Ensenanza 
— Revista  Femenina 
—A  Central  American  Journey 
— The  Naturalist  in  Nicaragua 
— Educacion 
—Poems,  various 
— Historia  de  Nicaragua 
— Studies  in  Spanish   American  Li- 
terature 

—  La  Flora  de  Nicaragua 
— Nicaragua 

— LaEnfermedad  de  Centre  America 
— Tratado  de  Educacion  Civica 


§  Aguerri,  Josefa  T.  de 

g 

3  r  n          n      n 

§  Babson,  R.  W. 

*  Belt,  T. 
Christian  Brothers 
Dario,  Ruben 
Gamez,  J.  D. 

*  Goldberg,  I. 

Goyena,  M.  R. 
Levy,  P. 

§  Mendieta  S. 


Ministry  of  Public  Instruc 
tion 

§  Moncada,  J.  M. 
Munro,  D.  G. 

*  Pan  American  Union 


—Primer  Congreso  de  Profesores  de 
Nicaragua,  1917 

—  La  Escuela  del  Porvenir 

— The   Five   Republics    of   Central 

America 
— Nicaragua,    Land    of   Enchanted 

Vistas 
— General  Descriptive  Data 

-Boletin  de  Junio,  1920 
—Historia  de  Nicaragua 
— Azul  y  Blanco 
— Filibusters  and  Financiers 

—Various 

—  Convention   between    the  United 

States  and  Nicaragua 

—  Commercial    Monographs— Nica- 

ragua 

§— Kindness  of  Author,  editor,  or  publisher. 

*— From  Bibliography  suggested  by  Dr.  Jeremiah  Jeuks,  member  of 
the  High  Commission, 


Portas,  B. 


§  Salvatierra,  S. 

*  Seroggs,  W.  0. 

U.  S.  Consular  Reports 

*  U.  S.  Department  of  State 

*  Vose,  E.  N. 


It  was  obviously  impossible  to  visit  all  the  schools  of  the 
country  during  the  school  year  or  before  rendering  a  final  report 
as  recommendations  should  receive  action  in  time  to  make  possible 
in  case  of  their  acceptance  a  re-organization  at  the  beginning  of 
next  school  year.  Trips  were  planned  to  include  a  goodly  number 
of  schools  typical  of  the  varying  conditions  met  with  here,  — ele- 
mentary; graded  primary;  intermediate  or  secondary;  public  and 
private;  day  and  night;  city,  town,  and  country;  mixed  and  single 
sex;  secular  and  those  directed  by  various  religious  orders;  missio- 
nary; and  the  few  representative  of  specialized  education. 

Careful  note  has  been  taken  en  route  of  the  means  of  com- 
munication, or  lack  of  such  means,  between  the  towns  of  the 
different  districts  or  departamentos  visited,  to  determine  the  possibil- 
ities in  school  supervision,  one  of  the  most  important  features  of 
an  efficient  organization. 

A  sufficient  number  of  schools  of  the  various  types  has  been 
visited,  and  a  large  enough  portion  of  the  country  has  been  covered 
to  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  survey  and  a  tentative  plan  of  re-organi- 
zation. However,  further  inspections  during  the  remainder  of  the 
school  year  are  planned  and  as  opportunity  offers  other  sections  of 
the  country  will  be  visited,  among  these  the  Atlantic  coast  where 
conditions  and  needs  are  said  to  differ  considerably  from  those  on 
this  side  of  the  divide,  and  the  highlands  of  Matagalpa,  where  the 
needs  of  the  Indians  can  best  be  studied.  These  sections  can  be 
reached  with  the  least  delay  en  route,  and  consequently  the  least 
interruption  of  other  urgent  and  important  duties,  in  the  dry 
season.  It  is  quite  possible  that  decisions  resulting  from  subsequent 
inspections  and  investigations  may  necessitate  some  changes  in 
the  details  of  the  plans  proposed.  Such  changes,  however,  would 
probably  not  affect  the  plan  as  a  whole,  but  would  consist  in 
special  provisions  to  meet  particular  needs  in  certain  localities. 

Schools  visited  at  least  once  and  in  most  cases  during  a  half 
day  period  previous  to  the  submittai  of  this  report,  are  the 
following: 

Managua. 

Institute  Pedagogico  de  Varones 

Escuela  Normal  de  Institutoras   (several  times) 


Granada. 


Leon. 


Institute  Nacional  Central 

Escuela  Primaria  Complementaria  de  Varones  anexa  al 

Institute  Nacional  Central 

Escuela  Mixta  Primaria  Municipal  de  San  Sebastian 
Escuela  Graduada  de  Ninas  No.  3 

Escuela  Graduada  de  Varones  No.  3  (Complementaria) 
Escuela  de  Coinercio  (Private) 
Colegio  de  Varones  de  Managua  (Private) 
Colegio  de  Senoritas  de  Managua 
Escuela  Graduada  de  Ninas  No.  1 
Escuela  Graduada  de  Varones  No.  3  (Nueva) 
Escuela  Elemental  de  Varones  No.  1 


Escuela  Graduada  de  Varones  No.  2 

Escuela  Graduada  de  Ninas  No.  2 

Institute  Nacional  de  Oriente 

Colegio  Centre-America  de  les  Jesuitas 

Colegio  Juan  Bosco  de  los  Padres  Salesianos 

Colegio  Frances  de  Nuestra  Senora  de  Guadalupe 

Colegio  Profesional  de  Maria  Auxiliadora  (de  Obreras) 

Colegio  de  Granada  (de  Ninas'*     (Private) 


Escuela  Graduada  de  Varones  No.  1 

Escuela  Graduada  de  Varones  No.  2 

Escuela  Graduada  de  Varones  No.  3 

Escuela  Graduada  de  Ninas  No.  1  y  de  Huerfanas  Anexa 

Escuela  Graduada  de  Ninas  No.  2 

Escuela  Graduada  de  Ninas  No.  3 

Escuela  pjlemental  de  Varones  de  Subtiava 

Escuela  Elemental  de  Ninas  de  Subtiava 

Escuela  Elemental  de  Ninas  de  San  Sebastian 

Colegio  de  la  Asuncion  y  Primaria  Anexa  (de  Ninas) 

Colegio  de  Santa  Rosa  (Private) 

Colegio  Seminario  y  Primaria  Anexa  (de  Niilos) 
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Chinandega. 


Corinto. 


Juigalpa. 


Diriamba. 


Escuela  Graduada  de  Va rones  No.  1 
Escuela  Graduada  de  Varones  No.  2 
Escuela  Graduada  de  Ninas  No.  J 
Escuela  Graduada  de  Ninas  No.  2 
Institute  Municipal  de  Comercio 

Colegio  del   Sagrado   Corazon   de   Jesus   y    Huerfanas 
Anexa 


Escuela  Elementaria  de  Ninas 
Escuela  Elementaria  de  Varones 


Escuela  Graduada  de  Niftas 
Escuela  Graduada  de  Varones 


Escuela  Graduada  de  Varones 
Escuela  Graduada  de  Ninas 


San  Marcos. 


Jinotepe. 


Escuela  Elemental  de  Varones 

Escuela  Elemental  de  Ninas 

Colegio  de  Prim  aria  (Particular  de  Padres  de  Familia) 

Elementaria  Mixta  del  caserio  de  La  Cruz 


Escuela  Graduada  de  Varones 
Escuela.  Graduada  de  Ninas 
Institute  Municipal  de  Carazo 


Buenos  Aires. 


Escuela  Elemental  de  A^arones 
Escuela  Elemental  de  Ninas 
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Potosi. 

Escuela  Elemental  de  Ninas 

San  Jorge. 

Escuela  Elemental  de  Ninas 

Escuela  Elemental  de  Varones 

Escuela  Elemental    Mixta,    de   la  Sra.  Elia   Maria  Ma- 

rin  (Private) 
Escuela   Elemental   Mixta,   de  la  Srta.  Adela  Obregon 

Arcia  (Private) 


Belen. 


Rivas. 


Escuela  Elemental  de  Varones 
Escuela  Elemental  de  Ninas 


Instituto  Nacional  de  Rivas  y  Primaria  Graduada  Anexa 

Escuela  Primaria  Superior  de  Ninas 

Escuela  Primaria  Superior  de  Varones 

Escuela  Elemental  Municipal   de  Ninas  del   Caserio  de 

Popoyuapa 
Escuela  Elemental    Municipal  de   Ninas  del    Oaserio  de 

Popoyuipa. 
E-cuela  Elemental   Municipal   de    Varones  del   Caserio 

de  los  Cerros 
Escuela  Elemental   Municipal  de  Ninas  del   Caserio  de 

los  Cerros 
Escuela  Elemental  Municipal   Mixta  del  Caserio  de  Las 

Piedras 
Escuela  Elemental  Municipal    de   Varones    del   Caserio 

de-La  Puebla 
E<cuela  Elemental  Municipal  de  Ninas   del    Caserio  de 

La  Puebla 
Escuela  Elemental    Municipal   de   Ninas  del  Caserio  de 

Rosario 
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Escuela  Elemental  Municipal   tie  Varones   del    Caserio 

de  Rosario 

Oolegio  del  Corazon  de  Jesus,  elemental  (Private) 
Colegio  de  la  Concepcion,  elemental  (Private) 
Notes  taken  on  visits  to  schools  have  covered  the  following 
features:  name  of  Director  or  principal;  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
and  in  actual  attendance;  programs;  lesson  plans;  adaptability  and 
sufficiency  of  texts  and  supplies;  buildings— description,  order, 
ornamentation  and  care,  ownership;  school  grounds  and  patio  — 
description,  their  upkeep;  adequacy  of  plant  from  pedagogic  and 
sanitary  aspects— seating,  lighting,  ventilation,  space,  drainage, 
water  supply,  privies;  teaching  force— titles  (professional  training) 
years  of  experience,  salary,  efficiency,  discipline,  personal  appear- 
ance, culture,  etc.;  pupils  — age,  gradation,  ability  to  learn  and  do, 
personal  appearance  including  care  of  bodies  and  clothing,  physique; 
record  of  classes  visited,  with  special  notes  on  teachers'  presenta- 
tion of  subject,  method,  pupils-reaction,  etc.  To  facilitate  inspec- 
tions a  printed  form  was  prepared  on  which  the  data  for  each 
school  were  entered. 

While  the  notes  taken  were  intended  primarly  for  reference 
in  the  preparation  of  this  report  and  were  of  a  confidential  nature, 
they  have  also  served  as  a  basis  for  subsequent  conferences  with 
teachers  whenever  such  have  been  possible.  In  these  conferences 
constructive  criticism  has  been  offered,  particularly  as  to  presen- 
tation and  method,  in  the  hope  of  affording  inmediate  assistance 
to  teachers  and  of  making  clear  both  to  principals  and  to  teachers 
the  trend  that  primary  instruction  is  to  take  another  year  in  case 
of  the  acceptance  of  these  recommendations.  Special  note  has  been 
made  of  teachers  showing  exceptional  initiative,  adaptability  and 
executive  ability,  for  future  consideration  as  inspectors,  supervisors, 
or  model  teachers  to  aid  in  the  introduction  of  needed  reforms.  In 
this  connection  a  form  has  been  devised  and  turned  over  to  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  for  printing  and  distribution.  This 
form  or  descriptive  card  is  to  be  filled  out  by  teachers  actually  in 
the  service  and  by  any  others  that  desire  to  be  considered  as 
applicants  for  teaching  positions.  In  addition  to  the  general  des- 
criptive and  professional  data  required,  space  is  provided  for  a 


statement  of  the  teacher   or   applicant  as   to  the  special   line,  in 
which  he  considers  himself  proficient. 

For  convenience,  this  report  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
Survey  and  the  Recommendations.  Wherever  in  the  survey  crit- 
icism is  offered  it  is  presupposed  that  recommendations  for  correc- 
tion and  reform  will  be  offered  in  the  latter  part  of  the  report. 

The  Survey 

The  appointment  of  an  educational  adviser  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  indicates  a  realization  that  faults  exist  in  the 
educational  system,  and  a  desire  for  reforms.  This  survey  offers 
the  impressions  received  by  this  officer  in  his  study  of  the  situation. 

A.  survey  to  be  of  value  as  a  basis  for  reform  must  set  forth 
dispassionately  and  accurately  conditions  as  encountered.  Faults 
must  be  pitilessly  disclosed  and  merits  justly  recognized  —  in  other 
words  criticism  must  be  constructive  and  as  far  as  possible  imper- 
sonal. It  has  been  endeavored  to  observe  this  attitude  in  the  pres- 
ent surve}T.  AVhere  it  has  been  felt  necessary  to  emphasize  defects 
or  inefficiency  in  the  plan  or  its  application,  the  personnel,  or 
other  features  of  the  school  organization,  this  has  been  done,  but 
only  with  the  idea  of  making  clear  real  needs  and  of  leading  up 
to  the  recommendations  for  re-organization  and  reform.  The 
Educational  Adviser  bespeaks  consideration  of  this  survey  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  written. 

(a)  Course  of  Study  as  given  in  the  ''Reglamento  de  las  Escuelas 
Primarias,  1915"  and  its  Application 

The  Reglamento  de  1915,  which  comprises  both  a  course  of 
study  and  a  syllabus,  is  characterized  by  its  completeness  and 
attention  to  detail.  The  course  of  study,  judged  by  the  standards  of 
primary  instruction  of  the  old  school  is  worthy  of  high  praise.  It  is 
evidently  a  result  of  European  rather  than  4merica<n  educational 
systems,  bearing  the  stamp  of  French  scholastic  ideas  and  showing 
too  close  an  adherence  to  classic  models.  In  subject  matter  pre- 
scribed it  follows  to  a  considerable  extent  the  Ley  Reglamentaria  de 
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Instruction  'Primaria  y  Secundaria  of  April,  1900.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  syllabus  an  earnest  attempt  to  adapt  these  ideas  to  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  the  country  is  evidenced.  In  this  part  of  the  Re- 
glamento  the  American  influence  is  clear.  The  author  has  evidently 
made  a  careful  and  profitable  investigation  and  study  of  methods 
at  the  time  in  vogue  in  the  United  States.  (*)  Judged  by  modern 
standards  there  is  much  of  good  in  it  and  many  of  its  features 
are  preserved  entire  or  in  modified  form  in  the  recommended  course 
of  study  to  follow. 

A  word  here  as  to  the  principles  underlying  modern  primary 
education  is  in  place.  The  old  conception  that  schools  exist  only 
to  pass  on  to  the  following  generation  the  sum  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  fathers  no  longer  holds,  and  we  now  believe  that  a  school 
serves  its  real  purpose  only  when  it  prepares  the  child  to  play  his 
part  intelligently  and  conscientiously  in  that  society  of  which  he  or 
she  must  eventually  become  a  member.  Therefore,  the  child's 
preparation  for  participation  in  the  social,  political,  and  economic 
life  of  the  community  is  of  first  importance.  The  abstractions  of 
science  and  philosophy  that  formerly  governed  are  now  to  be 
disregarded  in  the  formation  of  school  curricula. 

The  multiplicity  of  subjects  prescribed  has  made  the  practical 
application  of  this  course  of  study  nearly,  if  not  quite  imposible. 
There  are  hardly  hours  in  the  school  day  or  days  in  the  week 
sufficient  to  give  real  instruction  in  the  long  list  of  subjects  required. 
This  serious  defect  has  been  felt  and  its  Correction  recommend- 
ed generally  by  teachers  as  well  as  by  the  heads  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.  To  quote  from  page  5,  Informer  de  Exd- 
menes  de  Prueba  de  Curso,  Memoria  de  Instruction  Publica  de  1919: 

"Por  otra  parte  ese  plan  de  estudios  oficial  es  demasiado  ex- 
tenso,  extensisimo,  y  esto  hace  qne  la  ensenanza  tenga  quo  ser  su- 
perficial. A  quien  se  le  puede  ocurrir  el  pensar  que  a  ninitos  del 
grado  infantil  se  les  exija  veinte  y  dos^asignaturas  en  su  aprendi- 
zaje?" 


(*)  Author  of  the  T^eglamento  de  las  Escuelas  Primarias,  Nicaragua.  1915. 
Sr.  Don  Diep;o  Manuel  Chamorro.  then  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations 
and  Public  Instruction,  latterly  Minister  of  Nicaragua  ju  the  United 
States,  and  now  President-Elect  of  the  Republic. 
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Observations  made  during  the  survey  further  confirm  the 
need  of  cutting  down  the  number  of  required  subjects,  for  under 
present  conditions  the  teaching  is,  and  is  bound  to  be,  only  su- 
perficial. 

The  identity  of  subjects  in  the  various  grades  from  the  in- 
fantil  through  the  fifth  and  last  grade  is  another  weakness.  Many 
of  the  subjects  comprising  the  course  of  study  are  not  suitable  for 
children  of  tender  age,  limited  mental  development,  and  no  previous 
training.  For  example,  grammar  and  composition,  geometry,  geo- 
graphy, history,  civics,  and  elocution,  as  such,  are  undoubtedly  out 
of  place  in  the  first  years  of  a  child's  schooling,  when  he  is  fully 
occupied  in  mastering  printed  and  written  forms,  familiarizing 
himself  with  tool  subjects,  and  learning  how  to  study  and  think. 
Moreover,  in  actual  classroom  application  several  of  these  subjects 
are  not  at  all  what  their  titles  would  indicate.  For  instance,  geom- 
etry as  outlined  and  taught  in  the  various  primary  grades  is  little 
more  than  a  study  of  lines  and  the  form  of  objects  along  with 
simple  problems  in  construction— concepts  that,  applying  modern 
methods,  would  be  obtained  incidentally  by  desk  work  correlated 
with  number  work  and  drawing  and  later  in  the  course  with  the 
study  of  arithmetic  and  drawing. 

A  curriculum  can  best  be  judged  through  a  study  of  its 
application.  This  test  alone,  however,  in  the  present  case  would 
hardly  be  a  fair  one.  Due  to  the  imperfect  or  scholastic  training 
of  the  teachers  generally  and  the  lack  of  adequate  supervision  the 
excellent  suggestive  material  given  in  the  syllabus,  much  of  it  in 
consonance  with  modern  method,  is  largely  overlooked  or  disre- 
garded. Teachers  with  few  exceptions  give  emphasis  to  the  technical 
features  of  subjects  taught  even  in  the  lower  grades,  giving  second 
place  or  no  place  at  all  in  many  cases  to  the  practical  application 
prescribed. 

Gradation  at  the  best  is  most  imperfect.  The  infantil  grade, 
supposed  to  cover  only  one  year  of  preparation  for  entrance  into 
grade  one,  is  often  divided  into  two  or  three  sections.  Inquiry 
shows  that  many  pupils  are  required  to  pass  through  all  of  these 
sections  spending  a  year  in  each  before  reaching  grade  one.  While 
it  has  been  impossible  to  determine  just  what  the  standard  of 
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promotion  is  in  the  minds  of  primary  teachers  and  principals,  if 
such  a  standard  exists,  it  is  evident  from  examinations  of  pupils 
that  the  majority  of  repeaters  in  the  infantil  grade  and  also  in  grade 
one  could  well  be  promoted. 

Memorizing,  routine  and  technical  definition  characterize 
primary  teaching.  The  mechanical  repetition  of  an  assigned  lesson 
word  for  word  as  set  down  on  the  printed  page,  apparently  without 
comprehension  of  the  words  pronounced  or  the  thought  of  the 
paragraph  rendered,  the  slavish  memorizing  of  definitions  before 
an  elucidation  of  the  principle  involved  is  given  or  its  practical 
application  shown,  instead  of  quickening  the  thinking  and  rea- 
soning powers,  retard  mental  development.  When  pupils  recit- 
ing in  this  manner  have  been  requested  to  pause  while  a  few 
simple  questions  were  asked  to  test  their  understanding  of  the 
subject  matter  of  the  recitation,  almost  invariably  their  replies 
have  indicated  not  only  a  lack  of  conception  of  the  words  memor- 
ized and  repeated  but  in  many  cases  the  most  astounding  misconcep- 
tions. When  they  have  been  asked  to  continue  the  recitation  after 
such  a  pause  they  almost  without  exception  have  been  unable  to 
do  so  and  have  had  to  begin  over.  Once  started  they  would  run 
on  glibly  as  before,  the  far-away  look  in  their  eyes  showing  clearly 
that  the  only  mental  process  in  action  was  that  of  connecting 
committed  words  and  more  words  without  reference  to  their 
meaning  or  to  the  context.  Also,  words  from  their  recitations  have 
been  jotted  down  and  later  they  have  been  asked  to  define  or  to 
use  these  words  in  sentences  with  similar  unsatisfactory  results. 

A  favorite  form  of  question  in  use  by  teachers  is,  for  instance 
in  a  geography  lesson,  "What  can  you  tell  me  of  North  America?" 
or  in  history,  "Talk  about  Gil  Gonzalez1'.  The  pupil  will  then 
proceed  to  recite  from  memory  ad  libitum.  Very  few  teachers  have 
been  noted  to  develop  a  paragraph,  or  a  series  of  connected  histor- 
ical facts,  by  the  use  of  pertinent  and  suggestive  questioning. 

The  author  of  the  present  course  of  study  and  syllabus  has 
himself  stated  that,  while  he  believes  the  plan  served  its  purpose 
and  filled  a  definite  need  in  its  day,  the  time  has  come  to  revise  it 
and  to  give  primary  education  in  Nicaragua  a  more  practical  and 
utilitarian  trend. 
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The  present  curriculum  will  be  further  discussed,  subject  by 
subject,  or  by  allied  subjects  in  combination,  in  connection  with  the 
recommended  course  of  study  to  follow. 

(b)  Textbooks 

Of  the  textbooks  found  in  the  schools  the  following  are  in 
most  general  use: 


Texts 

Reading  Series  by  Bruno 

„  „    by  Mantilla 

Lector  Americano 
Grammar  by  Bruno 


Year  of 
Copyright 

Edition  date 
only  shown 

1865 

1885 

Edition  date 
only  shown 


Publishers 

Society  of  Christian  Bros. 
American  Book  Co. 
Appleton  &  Co. 


Place  of 
'ublicatiou 


Paris 

New  York 
New  York 


Society  of  Christian  Bros.      Paris. 


Usually  the  only  texts  found  in  the  hands  of  pupils  are  read- 
ing books.  A  few  have  grammars.  Arithmetic,  history,  geometry, 
agriculture,  civics,  natural  sciences — including  notions  of  geology, 
biology,  physiology,  and  chemistry  —  and  geography,  the  last 
confined  mostly  to  map  study,  are  usually  taught  without  texts, 
the  teachers  providing  copy  material  for  their  pupils  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  syllabus.  This  material  naturally  varies 
with  the  school,  teachers  providing  it  from  memory  or  culling  it 
from  sundry  reference  books.  Certain  texts  of  a  national  character, 
written  and  printed  locally,  are  prescribed  but  are  not  generally 
found  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  Among  these  is  the  Compendia 
de  la  Historia  de  Nicaragua  by  the  Reverend  Father  Bernardo  For* 
tas,  S.  J. 

Practically  without  exception  the  texts  are  out  of  date,  scho- 
lastic in  form  and  concept,  and  in  no  way  exemplify  modern,  prac- 
tical ideas  of  teaching  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat- 

The  readers,  particularly  those  for  beginners  and  for  pupils 
of  the  earlier  primary  grades,  have  been  built  up  without  due 
consideration  of  child-ps3-chology.  Selections  as  a  rule  are  dry  and 
formal  and  often  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  pupils  for  whom 
they  are  intended.  They  are  generally  lacking  in  story  values  and 
dramatic  interest.  Little  use  is  made  of  the  dialogue,  the  legend, 
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the  fable,  the  myth,  or  of  the  folk  and  fairy  tale.  For  the  incul- 
cation of  moral  lessons,  which  seems  to  be  the  primary  object  of 
these  books,  the  didactic  proverb  is  used  rather  than  the  interest- 
ing, true-to-life  fable  in  which  the  proverb  had  its  orige'n.  Where 
story  values  are  sought  the  object  is  frustrated  by  the  employment 
of  uninteresting  and  unnatural  characters.  Most  of  such  stories 
are  of  family  life,  tiresome  because  the  parents  represented  are 
stiff  and  impossible  and  the  children  annoyingly  precocious.  The 
real  objects  of  the  reading  lesson — to  teach  to  read  easily  and  ex- 
pressively and  to  develop  a  love  for  the  beautiful  and  worth-while 
in  literature,  — apparently  had  little  place  in  the  thought  and  plan 
of  the  authors  or  compilers.  The  following  representative  titles 
of  selections  in  one  First  Reader,  chosen  at  random  throughout  the 
book,  will  illustrate  the  sort  of  ill-assorted  and  indigestible  mental 
pabulum  on  which  the  young  readers  are  fed. 

Los  Carros  de  Ferrocarril  (The  Railroad  Train) 

A  Deletrear,  Panchita  (Your  Spelling  Lesson,  Frances) 

Los  pajaros  son  una  de  las  obras  mas  perfectas  que    Dies   ha 

creado. 

(The  birds  are  one  of  the  most  perfect  works  of  God,) 
Ramoncito,  el  Cobarde  (Little  Raymond,  the  Coward) 
Los  Cinco  Sentidos  (The  Five  Senses) 
La  Nina  Sin  Memoria  (The  Girl  Without  a  Memory ) 
El  Nino  Honrado  (The  Honest  Boy) 
La  Voz  de  la  Conciencia  (The  Voice  of  Concience) 
Carlota  y  el  Pavo  Real  (Charlotte  and  the  Peacock) 
Nombres  de  los  Paises  y  Frutas  de  America 
(Names  of  the  Countries  and  Fruits  of  America). 
Maximas  (Maxims) 

In  the  selections  cited  there  is  much  of  preachment  and 
warning  and  much  of  dry  fact,  but  little  of  childhood  interest- 
little  of  games  and  play,  little  of  joyful  living,  little  of  incident 
and  action— and  none  of  that  appeal  which  causes  children  when 
they  have  mastered  the  mechanics  of  the  printed  page  to  read 
avidly,  understandingly,  appreciatively.  All  of  the  "moral  les- 
sons", of  incidental  importance  in  the  teaching  of  reading,  which 
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form  the  colorless  warp  and  woof  of  these  selections,  would  be  more 
efficiently  taught  were  they  made  only  incidental  or  left  as  natural 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  by  the  pupil  himself. 

The  books  of  another  series  in  use  are  of  the  same  ilk  — redo- 
lent of  preachment  and  uhorrible  examples''.  All  are  lacking  in 
careful  gradation. 

These  beginners'readers,  moreover,  are  not  adapted  to  the 
local  environment  in  their  textual  matter  and  particularly  in  their 
illustration.  The  vegetation,  the  landscape,  the  peculiar  arrimal 
life,  the  childhood  pastimes,  the  native  costumes  and  customs,  and 
the  architecture  of  Nicaragua  or  other  similar  countries  of  Central 
America  have  no  place  here.  Children  are  made  to  comtemplate 
much  of  the  foreign  and  therefore  unknown,  instead  of  first  read- 
ing of  the  known  and  familiar,  instead  of  using  the  knowledge  and 
experience  they  already  possess  upon  entering  school  as  stepping- 
stones  to  further  knowledge  and  travels  farther  afield. 

The  texts  in  use  are  mechanically  very  inferior,  characterized 
by  poor  paper  and  binding  and  cheap,  unattractive,  out-of-date 
illustrations  — "ladies"  in  crinoline,  "gentlemen"  in  frock  coats  and 
tall  hats  with  flaring  brims,  little  boys  in  short  jackets  and  long 
trousers,  little  girls  in  two-piece  dresses  and  pantalets.  The  type  is 
poor  and  small,  the  margins  are  narrow,  and  in  some  cases  the 
reading  line  is  of  incorrect  length.  The  cost  of  these  texts,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  excessive. 

In  nearly  all  schools  the  number  of  texts  is  insufficient,  from 
three  to  a  dozen  being  furnished  a  grade  or  a  school  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  use  of  those  children  who  cannot  afford  to  buy 
them.  In  many  schools  no  texts  at  all  are  furnished  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  not  unusual  to  find  only  three  or  four  Readers  in  a 
class  of  twelve.  In  a  beginner's  class  there  may  be  as  many  three 
or  four  different  kinds  of  cartilla  or  primer.  This  makes  individual 
teaching  a  necessity.  The  result  is  that  many  children  fail  to 
receive  adequate  instruction  and  consequently  are  denied  promotion. 
Where  a  teacher  hears  each  pupil  recite  separately,  it  is  materially 
impossible  to  cover  the  entire  class  daily  and  some  children  must 
be  neglected.  In  nearly  every  inspection  report  the  note  "insuffi- 
cient" has  had  to  be  entered  under  the  head  of  Adaptability  and 
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Sufficiency  of  Textbooks  in  Use.  Teachers   give  as  a  reason  for  this 
unfortunate  condition,  "poverty  of  the  parents". 

(c)  School  Supplies  and  Furniture 

School  supplies  and  furniture  are  meagre.  Blackboard  space 
in  all  schools  is  insufficient.  The  one  cumbersome,  dingy,  wooden 
blackboard  resting  on  an  easel  found  in  most  classrooms  provides 
spa^e  for  only  one  pupil,  or  at  the  most  two,  at  a  time.  Rapidly 
reviewed  and  easily  corrected  class  work  at  the  board  is,  therefore, 
impossible.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  space  available  for  blackboard 
ornamentation  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  modern  earlier- 
grade  primarj7  work;  or  for  semi- permanent  models,  weekly  mot- 
toes, calendars,  weather  charts,  etc.  The  crayon  provided  is  mostly 
uncoated  and  dusty.  Use  of  colored  crayons  is  not  made  in  elemen- 
tary schools.  Dust  absorbing  erasers  are  unknown,  a  home-made 
cloth  handpillow,  or  rag,  or  even  a  handkerchief  or  the  hand 
serving  to  clean  the  board. 

Slates  are  still  used  in  the  lower  grades  to  a  large  extent  in 
spite  of  the  recommendation  for  their  banishment  and  the  substi- 
tution of  paper  and  pencil  given  in  the  Reglamento  of  1915.  In  the 
interests  of  cleanliness  and  sanitation  as  well  as  for  pedagogic 
reasons  the  use  of  slates  should  be  prohibited  and  scratch  paper 
provided. 

Copybooks  with  suitable  writing  models  are  not  in  use  except 
in  a  few  private  schools,  writing  usually  being  taught  from  more 
or  less  imperfect  models  written  on  the  blackboard.  Rulers,  graded 
drawing  pencils,  and  drawing  supplies  generally  are  not  available. 

Geographical  maps  are  found  in  abundance,  but  in  various 
stages  of  disrepair  due  evidently  to  neglect.  Since,  as  a  rule,  no 
texts  with  maps  are  used  in  teaching  geography,  expensive  wall- 
maps  in  large  variety  are  in  the  minds  of  teachers  a  necessity.  The 
correctness  of  many  ef  these  maps  is  doubtful,  particularly  those 
of  Central  America  and  Nicaragua.  The  supply  of  the  latter  is 
running  out,  it  being  inadvisable  to  order  more  printed  until  a 
settlement  of  boundary  disputes  is  reached.  The  few  maps  of  North 
America  found  in  the  schools  are  out-of-date.  The  distribution  of 
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maps  to  schools  has  been  most  uneven,  some  schools  having  an 
over-supply,  and  others  lacking  those  that  teachers  consider 
essential,  dependent,  as  they  are  on  map-study  for  carrying  out 
the  prescribed  courses  in  geography.  An  occasional  globe  is  seen 
but  this  is  the  exception. 

Expensive  industrial,  botanical,  and  agricultural  wall-charts 
of  doubtful  value,  used  to  amplify  the  purely  technical  instruction 
in  manual  arts,  natural  sciences,  gardening,  etc.,  are  found  in  many 
schools.  As  these  are  frequently  used  to  adorn  the  walls  of  the 
principal's  office  or  reception  room,  they  do  not  even  serve  the 
purpose  of  school-room  decoration.  There  are  no  tools  for  garden- 
ing, woodwork,  and  the  other  lines  of  manual  training  prescribed. 

Roll  and  grade  books  are  usually  wanting,  teachers  keeping 
their  meagre  records  in  personally  purchased  copybooks  or  on  sheets 
of  paper  sewn  together.  Paper  and  envelopes  for  official  corres- 
pondence, though  furnished  in  some  cases,  are  not  generally  sup- 
plied. 

A  table,  in  a  few  cases  with  an  oilcloth  cover,  and  a  chair 
are  as  a  rule  provided,  and  occasionally  a  supply  cupboard.  The 
chair  most  commonly  provided  for  a  teacher  is  a  cheap,  uncomfort- 
able, wooden  taburete  with  a  seat  of  untanned  cowhide. 

Most  schools  lack  call  bells  and  clocks.  One  principal  ex- 
cused herself  for  not  preparing  and  posting  a  daily  program  by 
stating  that  without  a  clock  such  a  program  was  useless. 

Desks  built  locally  to  accomodate  one  or  two  pupils  are  gen- 
erally furnished,  though  in  some  country  schools  only  straight 
wooden  benches  without  backs  are  found.  The  desks  are  as  a  rule 
strongly  built  and  would  be  comfortable  and  serve  their  purpose 
well  were  they  supplied  in  various  standard  sizes.  As  it  is,  many 
pupils  sit  with  their  feet  dangling  and  when  writing  with  shoul- 
ders lifted  unnaturally.  The  larger  sizes  of  desks  predominate. 
Desks  built  to  accommodate  very  small  children  are  rare.  Either 
the  original  distribution  of  desks  was  faulty  or  attendance  has  va- 
ried greatly  since  the  distribution,  for  in  many  schools  unused 
desks  were  found  piled  in  corridors  or  set  aside  in  the  open  air 
in  courtyards,  while  in  other  schools  due  to  insufficient  seating 
three  and  four  children  were  packed  into  desks  built  for  two. 
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The  care  of  school  property  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The 
general  lack  of  supply  cupboards,  or  in  the  larger  schools  of  ade- 
quately shelved  property  rooms,  offers  difficulties.  The  loose  prop- 
erty system  now  in  operation,  which  fails  to  fix  definite  respon- 
sability  or  to  require  a  money  payment  for  losses  due  to  careless- 
ness or  neglect,  results  in  a  large  expenditure  of  supplies  that  are 
in  most  other  school  organizations  considered  as  unexpendible. 

(d)  Teachers 

The  majority  of  the  teachers  are  evidently  conscientious  in 
their  work.  In  spite  of  their  lamentably  low  and  often  long- 
delayed  remuneration,  many  have  stayed  on  for  years.  Of  this 
conscientious  majority  a  limited  number  succeed  under  the  present 
discouraging  environment.  They  are  the  "'born''  teachers  —  those 
to  whom  teaching  is  a  vocation;  those  who  have  been  willing  to 
make  great  personal  sacrifices,  held  to  their  work  by  a  love  of  serv- 
ice; men  and  women  of  talent  and  initiative  who  would  have  been 
successful  in  other  more  personally  profitable  lines  of  endeavor. 
To  these  we  most  look  for  leadership  in  the  reforms  proposed.  In 
most  schools  one  or  more  of  such  can  be  found. 

The  following  table  of  percentages  shows  the  comparative 
educational  attainments  aud  professional  training  of  teachers  in 
the  schools  inspected  previous  to  the  preparation  of  this  report. 
As  inspections  to  date  have  included  a  larger  number  of  graded 
primary  schools  than  elementary  schools,  as  well  as  a  large  propor- 
tion of  city  schools— among  the  latter  three  National  Institutes 
and  numbers  of  private  and  semi -private  schools  where  teachers 
of  higher  attainments  are  employed,  — the  table  undoubtedly  shows 
a  higher  -percentage  of  teachers  with  advanced  training  than  would 
a  similar  table  based  upon  a  complete  survey,  impossible  at  this 
time. 

The  figures  are  based  upon  the  oral  statements  of  teachers. 
Due  to  various  changes  in  the  school  system  during  the  twenty 
years  of  political  unrest  and  consecutive  revolution  which  ended 
only  a  year  or  so  previous  to  1915,  the  date  of  issue  of  the  present 
course  of  study,  there  is  no  definite  standard  of  primary  or  secon- 
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clary  instruction. by  which  to  determine  the  real  scope  or  value  of 
the  training  of  individual  teachers.  It  is  evident  that  many,  grad- 
uated years  ago  from  primary  schools,  have  not  completed  a 
course  nearly  equivalent  to  that  now  prescribed.  (*)  Gradua- 
tion from  the  Colegio  de  Senoritas  de  Granada;  from  the  Colegio  de 
Senoritas  de  Managua,  the  precursor  of  the  present  Escuela  Normal 
de  Institutoras;  from  the  latter  institution;  and  from  the  Institute  Pe- 
dagogico  de  Varones  is  here  considered  as  equivalent  to  completion 
of  a  normal  course.  The  preparation  required  for  the  degrees  of 
B.  A.,  B.  L.,  or  B.  S.  granted  by  the  several  National  Institutes, 
past  or  present,  depends  upon  the  courses  in  force  at  the  time. 

Attainments  and  Professional  Training- Comparative  Statement— Percent 


Less  than 
Primary 
Graduation 

Primary 
Graduates 

Se 
I 

condary 
II      III 

Holding 
Titles 
B.  A.,  B.  S. 
B.  L. 

Incompl. 
Normal 
Training 

Normal 
Graduates 

4 

41 

5 

8        3 

13 

6 
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The  following  table  is  self-explanatory.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  rather  large  percentage  of  teachers  that  have  more  than 
ten  years'  teaching  experience. 

Years  of  Service -Comparative  Statement— Percent 


1  or 
less 

2           3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10-19 

20  or 
more 

17 

14  !       14 

6 

5 

5 

3           5 

4 

17 

10 

The  monthly  salaries,  C$  10  and  C$  12  to  teachers  of  muni- 
cipal schools,  which  receive  certain  government  aid;  from  C$  12  to 
C'S  1(3  and  C$  20  to  teachers  and  principals  of  national  elementary 
schools;  and  from  C$  20  to  C$  35  in  graded  primary  schools,  the 
latter  salary  including  a  certain  sobre-sueldo  to  Normal  graduates, 

(*)     Course  of  study.  Decree  of  Sept  20.  1877  outlined  in  this  survey,  which 
continued  in  force    with    slight  amendments  until  1900  when  a  more 
extended  course  was  prescribed. 
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do  not  represent  a  decent  living  wage.  Furthermore,  in  the  past. 
and  up  to  the  present  in  certain  localities,  teachers  have  been 
compelled  in  view  of  long  delays  in  payment  to  sell  their  salary 
vouchers  in  advance  to  certain  usurers  who  make  this  a  business, 
at  discounts  as  high  as  forty  percent. 

In  the  United  States  or  elsewhere  when  it  has  been  found 
that  a  particular  school  system  was  in  need  of  re-organization, 
preliminary  surveys  have  with  few  exceptions  disclosed  among  the 
features  needing  correction  unduly  preferential  treatment  of  certain 
teachers  and  a  failure  properly  to  consider  the  rights  of  others  as 
well  as  undue  personal  influence  brought  to  bear  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  new  teachers.  (*)  This  proves  to  be  the  case  in  Nicaragua. 
It  is  moreover  not  a  condition  to  be  charged  particularly  to  the 
present  administration,  present  practices  in  appointments,  salaries, 
and  promotions  being  according  to  general  report  the  same  as  those 
of  previous  regimes.  Any  school  system  to  be  successful  must  be 
free  from  undue  political,  sectarian,  or  other  ulterior  influence. 

There  is  no  definite  standard  or  scheme  of  promotion  hero- 
Teachers  of  over  twrenty  years'service  are  found  who  now  receive 
only  twenty  cordobas  a  month,  little  more  than  they  were  paid  as 
an  entrance  salary. 

IJxeept  for  normal  school  graduates  and  for  them  only 
technically  as  certain  transfers  and  arbitrary  salary  reductions 
prove,  no  teacher  has  any  definite  tenure  of  office,  being  subject 
to  separation  from  the  service  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  or 
earlier  if  is  deemed  expedient.  Consequently,  every  year  it  becomes 
necessary  for  teachers,  often  at  large  expense  for  travel  to  the 
capital,  to  seek  a  renewal  of  contracts.  It  is  evident,  moreover,  that 
appointments  are  not  always  made  on  merit  alone.  The  statement 
is  often  made  here  and  seems  to  be  generally  accepted  as  a  truth 
that  any  one  can  teach  school.  This  or  that  deserving  but  indigent 
widow,  this  or  that  young  man  out  of  work  needs  a  position.  If 
she  or  he  comes  sufficiently  and  conveniently  recommended  the 


(*)  Examples  — The  Portland  (Oregon)  Survey  p  p.  22.  Sections  H>  and  20 
and  Cubberly  School  Organization  and  Administration.  Salt  Lake 
City  Survey,  page  34,  Paragraph  3. 
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tendency  is  to  honor  the  recommendation.  Under  such  a  system 
of  appointments  the  school  organization  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
largely  an  eleemosynary  institution. 

Were  really  capable  teachers  available  to  fill  all  positions, 
undoubtedly  this  hit-and-miss  policy  of  appointments  would  be 
done  away  with,  but  in  view  of  the  poor  salaries  offered,  the  former 
chronic  delays  in  salary  payments,  and  the  lack  of  prospects  for 
promotion,  the  ambitious  youth  of  the  country  have  not  chosen 
teaching  as  a  career,  and  if  they  have  entered  the  profession  at  all 
rt  has  been  merely  to  keep  going  until  they  could  secure  something 
better.  Largely  for  these  reasons,  no  doubt,  the  present  Normal 
Schools  give  more  attention  to  general  cultural  training  than  they 
do  to  preparation  for  teaching  and  have  become  mainly  secondary 
institutions  of  learning,  very  similar  to  the  National  Institutes. 

(e)  Pupils 

The  pupils  impress  one  as  naturally  bright  and  teachable. 
When  their  interest  is  held  by  a  teacher's  personality  and  methods, 
they  are  attentive  and  responsive.  While  evidently  precocious  in 
some  ways  they  have  the  same  interests  as  children  of  similar  age 
in  the  United  States,  this  up  to  perhaps  twelve  years  whenx  they 
mature  more  rapidly  than  children  of  colder  climes. 

They  appear  to  be  somewhat  disorderly,  but  this  is  laid  to 
mistaken  ideas  of  discipline  on  the  part  of  their  teachers  and 
elders  rather  than  to  inherent  unruliness. 

They  are  in  the  majority  untidy  and  unkempt,  though  physi- 
cally well-built  and  attractive.  Lack  of  cleanliness  is  noted  par- 
ticularly in  their  clothing — faces,  hands  and  bodies,  as  a  rule, 
being  clean.  Numbers,  especially  among  the  girls,  are  pedicular. 
The  causes  for  untidiness  and  lack  of  strict  cleanliness  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  adjudging  this  condition  and  in  the 
plans  for  its  correction.  Among  these  causes  are  lack  of  incentive 
in  the  home,  poverty  of  many  parents  and  their  consequent  in- 
ability to  provide  more  than  one  change  of  clothing  weekly  for  their 
children;  the  clouds  of  sticky  dust  in  the  dry  season  and  the  mud 
of  the  wet  season;  the  lack  of  water  in  many  localities  in  the  dry 
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season,  making  adequate  bathing  and  laundering  impossible;  the 
abundance  of  fruit  whose  stains  are  permanent;  the  disposition  of 
the  children  to  use  shirt-  and  dress-fronts  as  substitutes  for  towels 
and  napkins. 

An  indication  of  the  possibility  of  correcting  this  condition 
is  the  ability  of  parents,  poor  as  well  as  rich,  to  dress  their  children 
in  spotless  and  neatly  made  uniforms  forces/as  and  school  exhibi- 
tions, particularly  for  the  Flag  Day  exercises.  It  is  believed  that 
by  bringing  forcibily  but  kindly  to  the  attention  of  parents  the 
necessity  of  sending  their  children  always  clean  to  school,  their 
indifference  in  this  respect  can  in  time  be  overcome.  Another 
cause  for  untidiness  of  pupils  that  can  and  must  be  promptly  put 
an  end  to  is  the  poor  example  that  too  many  teachers  set  by  their 
lack  of  attention  to  their  own  personal  appearance.  The  following 
example  is  typical.  In  a  class  period  devoted  to  Urbanidad  a  teacher 
was  heard  giving  instructions  regarding  the  care  of  the  hair  whose 
own  hair  at  the  moment  was  in  need  of  the  Attention  that  she  was 
recommending. 

The  health  of  the  children  generally  is  poor.  Many  suffer 
from  tropical  anemia,  or  hook-worm  disease.  In  the  Department 
of  Rivas  which  was  visited  in  company  with  Dr.  Daniel  M.  Molloy, 
in  charge  of  the  Uncinariasis  work  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
in  Nicaragua,  some  of  the  districts  showed  as  high  as  95%  infec- 
tion from  hook-worm.  The  work  of  Dr.  Molloy  and  his  efficient 
corps  of  native  workers  is  deserving  of  the  highest  praise.  Cures 
are  being  effected  in  whole  departments.  The  strenuous  campaign 
against  the  further  spread  of  this  disease  that  he  is  carrying  on 
throughout  the  country,  by  means  of  conferences  in  schools  and 
other  public  places  and  through  rigid  inspections,  is  laying  the 
foundation  for  saner  and  cleaner  living.  The  beneficial  effects  of 
this  work,  particularly  upon  the  children  of  the  country,  cannot  be 
over-estimated,  weakened  mentally  and  physically  as  the  majority 
undoubtedly  are  by  the  ravages  of  this  insidious  malady.  Another 
cause  for  illness  and  consequent  irregularity  of  attendance  is  fe- 
vers,— mostly  malaria.  It  is  understood  that  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation is  soon  to  make  an  experiment  in  Nicaragua  in  the  econom- 


ical  control  of  malaria,  choosing  some  town  where  the  conditions 
are  typical. 

A  thorough  medical  examination  of  some  32, 000  public  school 
children  was  carried  on  in  Costa  Rica  in  1915.  Of  these  nearly 
24,000  were  found  affected  by  some  more  or  less  serious  disease. 
Such  an  examination  is  needed  in  Nicaragua.  To  determine  in  a 
general  way  the  physical  condition  of  the  children  of  the  country 
and  to  indicate  the  needs  for  treatment,  Dr.  B.  F.  Norwood,  Cap- 
tain, U.  S.  Navy  and  Colonel  by  courtesy,  Nicaraguan  Arm}',  who 
is  an  authority  in  pediatrics,  plans  soon  with  the  assistance  of  Dr. 
Molloy  to  make  a  similar  examination  of  some  2,000  school  chil- 
dren. This  examination  should  serve  as  the  basis  for  similar  and 
generally  extended  examinations  in  the  near  future,  and  to  indicate 
the  curative  measures  that  should  be  taken.  Until  the  ills  that 
afflict  the  children  of  Nicaragua  are  corrected  the  schools  cannot 
fulfill  successfull}7  their  mission  of  preparing  the  youth  for  useful 
citizenship.  Therefore,  this  is  one  of  the  problems  that  must  be 
given  first  consideration. 

(f)  Enrollment  and  Attendance 

The  lack  of  an  accurate,  detailed  census  makes  it  difficult  to 
estimate  more  than  approximately  the  percentage  of  children  of 
school  age  enrolled,  but  from  statistics  available  for  other  coun- 
tries of  Central  America,  where  the  children  of  primary  school  age 
average  19%  °f  the  entire  population,  it  is  judged  that  only  27% 
of  the  children  of  school  age  — 6  to  13  years  inclusive — are  enroll- 
ed in  the  public  and  subsidized  private  primary  schools  of  Nica- 
ragua, The  percentage  of  attendance  is  very  low,  only  69%,  es- 
timating from  actual  count  made  in  all  public  schools  visited  and 
comparing  this  with  enrollment  figures  famished  by  principals. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
for  1919  as  well  as  previous  Annual  Reports  give  no  statistics 
whatsoever  on  enrollment  and  attendance.  No  regular  reports  of 
this  nature  are  required  of  principals.  The  present  Ministry  is 
gathering  for  the  1920  Annual  Report  such  statistics  by  grades 
covering  the  larger  part  of  the  first  semester  of  the  present  school 
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year.  These  data  should  prove  very  interesting,  and  most  helpful 
in  planning  a  re-organization.  They  are  being  secured  through  the 
Jefes  Politicos  of  the  several  Departments,  whose  many  other  duties 
along  with  an  inadequate  clerical  force  have  made  unavoidable  a 
considerable  delay  in  their  compilation. 

Teachers  of  the  coffee-growing  sections  state  that  attend- 
ance during  the  harvest  season,  especially  in  November  and  De- 
cember is  very  low,  in  certain  schools  on  some  days  not  a  single 
pupil  attending.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  annual  report  of  the 
Principal  of  the  Boys'  Graded  Primary  School  of  Diriamba,  p.  34. 
Informes,  Memoria  de  Instruction  cPublica  1920  (*)  Other  reasons 
given  for  poor  attendance  are  recurring  illness;  indifference  of 
parents,  especially  those  of  the  working  class;  poor  roads,  many  of 
them  impassable  in  the  rainy  season;  poor  quality  of  instruction 
offered,  particularly  in  country  schools;  failure  of  truant  officers 
generally  to  perform  their  duties;  and  tardiness  and  irregularity  in 
attendance  of  the  teachers  themselves. 

The  following  table  based  on  counts  made  in  schools  visited 
shows  the  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  enrolled  and  in 
attendance.  The  extremely  small  numbers  in  the  upper  primary 
grades  are  notable.  Private  schools,  where  enrollment  and  attend- 
ance are  relatively  higher,  are  excluded  in  this  calculation. 

Average  Number  of  Pupils  per  Teacher 


Inf. 

1                  II 

llT 

IV 

V 

Enrolled  

35 

27            '    19 

17 

13 

10 

In  Attendance  . 

22 

17                14 

10 

11                  9 

The  averages  given  above  do  not  indicate  the  very  low  en- 
rollment that  really  exists  in  many  schools.  Of  the  graded  schools 
visited,  one-half  had  an  enrollment  of  only  three  to  five  in  grade 
IV  and  two-thirds  an  enrollment  of  onlv  two  to  four  in  grade  V. 


(*)     Conditions  are  similar  to  this  in  the  heet  fields  of   Colorado.  Page   GOo. 
"Worlds  Work",  October  1920. 
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.In  the  averages  these  low  figures  are  offset  by  the  comparatively 
large  enrollment  in  these  grades  in  three  or  four  of  the  larger  city 
schools.  The  significance  of  these  figures  in  relation  to  econom- 
ical school  administration  is  apparent. 

(g)  Daily  Programs  and  Lesson  Plans 

Programs  divided  into  columns  showing  class  periods  and 
subjects  given  each  day  of  the  school  week,  which  includes  a  Sat- 
urday half-day  session,  are  usually  found  posted  in  classrooms. 
They  conform  in  most  cases  whith  the  requirements  of  the  course 
of  study  as  to  grade  subjects  and  time  weights.  Considerable  in- 
genuity is  displayed  by  principals  and  teachers  in  working  out 
these  somewhat  complicated  schedules.  The  requirement  that  they 
forward  copies  of  programs  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
or  other  competent  authority  for  approval  is  not  generally  ad- 
hered to.  The  question  often  asked  by  teachers,  u  What  lesson 
would  you  like  to  hear?"  would  indicate  that  programs  are  not 
always  strictly  followed.  The  answer  has  invariably  been,  "The 
lesson  indicated  in  the  program  for  this  day  and  boor." 

Written  lesson  plans  are  practically  unknown.  In  only  two 
cases  have  the  preparation  and  use  of  such  daily  plans  by  teachers 
been  noted.  However,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  as  a  rule  some 
sort  of.  preparation  made  for  teaching  the  day's  lessons,  the  want 
of  texts  in  many  branches  making  this  absolutely  essential. 

(In  Buildings 

1.  Schoolhouses —Schoolhouses  are  mostly  rented  and  at  a 
large  expense  to  the  Government,  as  rents  are  generally  high. 
'With  the  exception  of  one  small  building  erected  in  Sabana  Gran- 
de just  before  the  opening  of  this  school  year,  practically  all  that 
belong  to  the  Government  were  originally  built  for  residences  and, 
therefore,  in  size  of  rooms,  arrangement,  lighting,  ventilation,  and 
location,  do  not  fill  pedagogic  and  sanitary  needs.  This  is  also  true 
of  the  rented  buildings.  The  new  sehoolhouse  in  Sabana  Grande, 
while  an  improvement  over  the  general  run  of  school  buildings  and 
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an  experiment  in  the  right  direction,  is  not  entirely  acceptable  in 
plan.  Model  plans  for  standard  type  buildings  needed  will  not  be 
submited  with  this  report.  From  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the 
Philippines,  where  a  building  campaign  following  standard  types 
has  been  carried  on  for  over  a  decade,  plans  and  specifications  for 
school  buildings  from  one  to  twenty  rooms  were  requested.  These 
have  lately  been  received.  While  it  will  be  necessary  to  modify 
them  to  meet  the  local  possibilities  in  materials  and  methods  of 
construction,  it  is  felt  that  the  large  experience  gained  in  the 
Philippines  in  planning  and  constructing  buildings  suitable  to  a 
climate  very  similar  to  Nicaragua  should  be  of  great  value  here, 
and  that  with  the  assistance  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
these  plans  can  be  adapted  for  use  in  this  country. 

The  principal  and  one  or  more  teachers  often  live  in  the 
schoolhouse,  in  a  room  or  rooms  set  aside  for  the  purpose.  In  some 
cases  the  best  lighted  and  largest  rooms  are  devoted  to  this  end. 
The  low  salaries  of  teachers  and  the  difficulty  of  securing  cheap 
and  suitable  board  and  lodging  in  private  homes  have  made  their 
housing  in  school  buildings  a  necessity.  If  this  policy  is  continued, 
careful  inspection  and  a  strict  requirirnent  of  neatness  and  cleanli- 
ness of  teachers'  quarters  will  be  essential.  Under  present  arrange- 
ments, with  kitchens  often  set  up  in  corridors  and  dormitories 
untidy,  conditions  are  most  undesirable. 

The  repair  and  care  of  schoolhouses  and  school  equipment, 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Buildings  in  many  cases  are  dilapidat- 
ed and  in  a  few  cases  are  in  a  ruinous  condition.  Rented  buildings 
as  a  rule  are  not  kept  painted  or  whitewashed.  Janitor  service  is 
either  inadequate  or  poorly  supervised.  Usually  some  pupil  is  paid 
a  small  sum  to  do  the  sweeping  and  perform  such  other  small 
attentions  as  are  considered  necessary.  The  opening  of  morning 
and  afternoon  sessions  is  often  delayed  while  the  pupil-janitor 
cleans  up  the  dirt  tracked  in  and  the  papers  and  other  refuse 
strewn  by  the  children  in  a  previous  session.  Desks  and  benches 
are  seldom  placed  symmetrically  and  are  often  so  arranged  that 
the  strongest  light  strikes  the  pupils'  eyes.  They  are  often  rickety 
and  seldom  dusted  and  clean.  Corridors  if  not  used  as  classrooms 
are  in  manv  instances  cluttered  with  unused  desks  and  other 
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broken-down  furniture.  There  is  little  attempt  at  schoolroom 
ornamentation.  Monotonous  blank  wall  space  is  usually  unrelieved 
except  by  maps  and  charts,  more  or  less  worn  and  soiled.  Only 
occasionally  are  there  framed  pictures  in  evidence. 

Many  building's  are  too  small  to  accomodate  the  classes  held. 
In  these  all  corridors  as  well  as  rooms  are  given  up  to  seating. 
While  the  open-air  corridors  are  certainly  better  adapted  for  class- 
es than  the  poorly  lighted,  badly  ventilated  rooms  found  in  some 
of  the  buildings,  this  space  is  needed  for  the  customary  class  for- 
mations at  the  opening  of  the  sessions  and  before  and  after  recess- 
es. The  corridors  also  serve  for  recreation  in  the  recess  periods, 
as  the  courtyards  or  patios  are  comparatively  small  and,  often 
planted  to  shrubbery,  are  inadequate  or  unfitted  for  playgrounds, 
('lasses  in  corridors  are  for  the  most  part  separted,  if  separated*  at 
all,  by  movable  screens.  Since  these  are  not  sound  proof,  Bedlam 
results,  each  teacher  and  his  class  striving  to  make  themselves 
heard  above  the  others. 

A  room  or  a  corridor  with  dirt  floor,  rented  from  some  house- 
holder, is  the  rule  in  the  caserios.  Even  where  two  teachers  are 
employed  in  rural  schools,  the  two  classes,  usually  the  infantil  and 
first  grade,  are  not  separated.  These  conditions  also  prevail  in 
some  of  the  elementary  schools  of  the  smaller  towns. 

2.  Outhouses. — These  are  for  the  most  part  vault  privies, 
perhaps  three-fourths  of  them  fairly  adequate  and  in  an  acceptably 
sanitary  condition.  Very  few  outhouses  in  boys'schools  are  provi- 
ded with  urinals,  a  sanitary  necessity.  In  nearly  all  schools  visited 
outhouses  of  some  sort  were  found,  though  many  needed  repairs. 
The  Uncinariasis  campaign  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  has 
given  great  impetus  to  the  installation  of  outhouses  for  schools  and 
other  public  buildings  as  well  as  for  residences. 

(i)  Schools  Grounds 

School  sites,  usually  located  in  the  heart  of  the  town  are  as 
a  rule  entirely  covered  by  the  buildings,  the  only  open  space  being 
an  inner  court  of  reduced  dimensions,  often  planted  to  flowers  and 
shrubs  and  unavailable  as  a  playground.  The  larger  patios  and  the 
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3'ards  outside,  where  there  are  such,  are  not  large  enough  for  base- 
ball, volley  ball,  football,  group  games,  or  races.  Main*,  though 
not  planted,  are  uneven,  or  are  grown  up  to  weeds,  or  are  cluttered 
with  refuse  and  piles  of  wood.  As  the  children  arc  not  allowed  on 
the  street  at  recess  time,  there  is  little  or  no  room  for  play,  and 
this  period  is  characterized  by  much  shouting  and  but  little  exer- 
cise. In  a  few  schoolyards  some  simple  playground  equipment 
was  noted,  a  horizontal  bar,  or  a  pair  of  swinging  rings,  for 
example. 

(j)  Normal  Schools 

The  Course  of  Study  prescribed  in  1914  for  the  Escuela  Nor- 
mal  de  Institutoras  (Normal  School  for  Women)  differs  somewhat 
from  the  Course  given  in  the  Reglamento  Interior  of  the  Institute  Pe- 
dagogico  de  Varones  (Normal  School  for  Men)  published  as  an  Act 
of  the  President  of  the  Republic  in  1918.  The  required  subjects  in 
the  latter  are  fewer  than  those  prescribed  in  the  former,]  both, 
however,  basing  requirements  in  the  training  of  teachers  on  the 
present  Primary  Course  of  Study  and  in  cultural  subjects  following 
more  or  less  closely  the  official  programs  of  secondary  instruction. 

As  there  are  no  other  national  secondary  institutions  of 
learning  for  women,  the  course  of  study  of  the  Escuela  Normal  de 
Institutoras  includes  not  only  a  fifth  year  for  those  aspiring  to  a 
B.S.  or  aB.L.  degree,  but  also  courses  in  book-keeping  and  com- 
merce, typewriting,  stenography,  telegraphy  and  telephony.  The 
latter  special  courses  in  addition  to  being  required  subjects  in  the 
regular  Normal  course  are  offered  separately  to  those  desiring  to 
specialize  in  these  lines,  and  the  school  issues  certificates  of  profi- 
ciency accordingly.  The  Instituto  Pedagogico  in  addition  to  the  re- 
gular Normal  course  offers  an  extra  year  for  the  completion  of  the 
secondary  course,  this  in  accordance  with  an  arrangement  made 
with  the  Government.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  further  details 
of  the  curricula  of  these  schools  except  as  regards  practice  work 
prescribed,  aud  its  application.  A  normal  course  must  hold  in  view 
the  form  which  primary  instruction  takes  in  the  public  schools  and 
must  be  planned  to  meet  such  requirements. 
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Several  visits  have  been  made  to  the  Escuela  Normal  de  Insti- 
tutoras  with  the  object  of  studying  the  Normal  classes  as  well  as 
those  of  the  annexed  model  primary  school  where  the  Normal 
stundents  are  supposed  to  receive  their  practical  training.  Similar 
practice  classes  are  annexed  to  the  Institute  cPedagogico  de  Varones 
in  charge  of  the  Christian  Brothers.  These  classes  have  been  seen 
only  casually,  the  first  and  only  visit  to  this  institution  having  been 
given  up  largely  to  an  inspection  of  Normal  and  Secondary  classes, 
which  give,  in  the  main,  a  favorable  impression.  Due  to  certain 
questions  of  privilege,  up  to  the  present  unadjusted,  it  has  not 
been  deemed  expedient  to  make  further  visits  to  this  school. 

In  the  Escuela  Normal  de  Institatoras  conditions  are  far  from 
satisfactory.  In  the  first  place  the  building  used  does  not  adequate- 
ly accomodate  the  regular  classes  and  the  annexed  primary  school, 
and  fails  to  provide  proper  dormitory  facilities  for  the  women 
students  now  housed  there.  In  the  dormitory  all  available  space  is 
crowded  with  beds.  There  is  no  infirmary  nor  place  for  one.  On 
one  of  my  visits  one  student  was  fourd  ill  in  bed  with  malaria  in 
the  general  dormitory.  The  same  would  necessarily  be  the  arrange- 
ment in  case  of  typhoid  or  some  other  communicable  disease. 
Students'  trunks  line  the  upper  corridors.  The  dining  room  in  the 
corridor  of  the  first  soor  is  also  used  as  a  classroom,  the  tables 
serving  a  double  purpose.  The  corridors  as  well  as  all  the  rooms 
with  the  exception  of  the  reception  hall,  where  piano  and  typing 
lessons  are  given,  are  crowded  with  classes.  The  consequent  noise 
and  confusion  are  not  conducive  to  order  or  study.  Class  discipline 
is  very  poor,  except  in  one  or  two  instances.  Teachers,  particularly 
those  employed  to  handle  secondary  subjects,  are  in  many  cases 
most  irregular  in  attendance  and  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
For  instance,  on  one  visit,  October  Gth,  the  Directora  (Superinten- 
dent) stated  that  six  classes  at  the  moment  were  without  teachers. 
She  also  stated  that  primary  teachers  were  usually  tardy  mornings. 
On  other  occasions  one  or  more  teachers  have  been  noted  as  absent 
without  leave. 

The  officially  prescribed  course  of  study  ('1914 >  for  this  school 
provides  for  training  in  teaching  as  follows: 
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First  Year  Hours  per 

week 

Formal  study  of  Pedagogy  and  practical  observation  in 
practice  classes  of  the  Normal  School  an  1  visits  to  the 
public  primary  schools  of  the  city 3 

Second  Year. 

Formal  study  of  Pedagogy  and  applied  pedagogy  and  me- 
thods. Criticism  of  system  and  methods  observed  on 
visits  to  schools 3 

Third  Year. 

Formal  Study  of  Pedagogy.  Kindergarten,  Methods  of 
teaching  various  branches  with  practice  in  the  annexed 
primary  classes . 3 

Fourth  Year. 

Formal  study  of  Pedagogy.  Brief  study  of  History  of 
Education.  Methods  for  teaching  other  branches  of 
the  primary  course.  School  administration,  discipline, 
and  legislation.  No  practice  prescribed 3 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  hours  weekly  for  practice  work  and 
observation  are  not  defined.  An  examination  of  grades  in  Prdcti- 
ca  y  Metodologia  (Practice  and  Method)  kept  by  the  Secretary, 
showed  the  following  plan.  Each  class  is  supposed  to  observe  and 
practice  in  one  primary  branch  each  month,  a  change  in  subject 
being  provided  for  regularly.  It  was  impossible  to  determine  just 
how  long  orliow  often  the  practice  or  observation  was  given.  The 
Superintendent  explained  that  practice  work  consists  in  taking  the 
students  of  the  several  Normal  grades  to  the  primary  classes  an- 
nexed which  are  taught  by  Normal  graduates,  to  observe  the  work 
or  for  actual  practice  in  teaching,  or  in  taking  pupils  from  Prima- 
ry classes  to  the  room  where  methods  are  taught  for  practice 
work  there. 

During  various  visits  to  this  school  no  practice  classes  were 
in  operation.  In  the  records  examined  on  October  16,  there  were 


grades  in  practice  work  indicated  for  each  Normal  student  for  June 
and  August.  Upon  inquiry  as  to  the  grades  for  the  other  months 
of  the  first  semester  the  Superintendent  explained  that  during  July 
the  practice  teacher  had  been  ill  and  that  as  September  had  largely 
been  given  up  to  vacation  there  were  no  grades  for  that  month 
either.  According  to  the  primary  teachers  met  later  in  conference, 
excepting  the  teachers  of  the  kindergarten  and  infantil  classes  who 
had  left  earlier,  not  once  during  the  year  had  a  methods  teacher 
come  to  their  classes  for  practice  in  teaching  or  had  their  pupils 
been  taken  from  their  classes  for  practice  work,  and  in  only  one 
case  had  a  Normal  teacher  visited  a  class  in  company  with  his 
students. 

The  following  table  is  significant: 

Escuela  Normal  de  I  nstitutoras- Enrollment  and  Attendance 


First  Year 

Second  Year 

Third  Year 

Fourth  Year 

i 

Enrollment 

Int. 

Ex. 

Total    Int. 

Ex.    Total    Int.     Ex.    Total 

Int. 

EX.     Total 

(figures  furnished 

!  



by  Teacher  or 
Supt) 

26 

6 

32 

11 

10 

21 

6 

0 

6 

1 

2 

3 

Actual  Attendance 

1 

Oct.  6&  16,  1920 

12 

5 

17 

6 

0 

6 

5       0 

5 

1 

1 

,  . 

There  are,  it  will  be  observed,  only  three  students  to  be  grad- 
uated this  year.  Judging  from  returns  in  the  supply  of  profes- 
sionally capable  teachers  from  the  money  spent  annually  on  this 
school  —  C$  26,400  in  the  budget  for  1920— the  institution  is  eco- 
nomically a  failure. 

Attendance  and  enrollment  figures  for  the  Institute  Pedagogico 
de  Varones  will  be  found  in  the  statistics  of  the  1920  Annual  Report 
of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  Colegio  Frances  de  Nuestra  Senora  de  Guadalupe  a  private 
primary  and  secondary  school  of  Granada,  aided  by  a  rather  large 
subsidy  from  the  Government,  gives  a  two  years'  Normal  training 
course  for  the  preparation  of  elementary  school  teachers.  On  a 
visit  the  last  of  May  there  was  an  attendance  of  eight  young  wo- 
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men  in  the  First  Year  Normal  and  nine  in  the  Second.  An  interest- 
ing experiment  is  being  carried  on  in  the  preparation  of  several 
young  Indian  women,  brought  from  the  interior  of  Chontales  and 
other  far-removed  sections,  for  primary  teaching  in  those  distant 
and  at  present  neglected  communities.  A  favorable  impression  is 
gained  from  the  earnestness  and  thoroughness  of  the  Directress 
and  the  other  Frenchwomen  who  are  in  charge,  as  well  as  from  the 
generally  good  work  of. the  native  women  teachers  that  have  been 
trained  by  them  for  employment  in  the  free  elementary  school 
which  is  run  as  an  annex. 

(k)  Private  and  Semi-Private  Schools 

There  are  numerous  private  primary  and  secondary  schools, 
the  most  of  them  managed  by  various  Roman  Catholic  Orders. 
Instruction,  enrollment  and  attendance,  order  and  discipline,  and 
buildings  and  grounds  are  usually  better  than  in  the  public  schools. 
Fair  salaries  are  paid  to  the  native  teachers  who  form  an  important 
part  of  the  faculty  of  most  private  schools.  Consequently  the  more 
ambitious  teachers  of  the  country  are  drawn  to  this  work.  Nearly 
all  these  schools  had,  in  starting  their  work,  and  numbers  continue 
to  have,  aid  from  the  Government,  in  the  form  of  direct  subsidies 
or  free  scholarships.  All,  in  accordance  with  Articles  7,  50,  and  60 
of  the  Reglamento  of  1915  and  similar  dispositions  of  the  Ley  Re- 
glamentaria  de  Instruction  'Psimaria  y  Secundaria,  notably  Article  1 
thereof  and  Article  9  of  the  amended  decree  of  May  25th,  1905, 
by  implication,  must  fulfil  certain  conditions,  among  these  adhe- 
rence to  the  official  courses  of  study.  They  must  receive  authoriza- 
tion from  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction;  and  are  nominally  at 
all  times  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  Minister  or  his  duly 
accredited  agents.  The  only  school  that  has  been  granted  permis- 
sion to  depart  from  the  primary  course  prescribed  in  the  Reglamento 
of  1915  and  the  secondary  course  prescribed  in  the  Presidential 
Decree  of  May  1,  1910,  is  the  Colegio  Centro  America  of  Granada, 
which  offers  a  classical  course  throughout,  planned  by  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  who  head  this  institution.  This  school  no  longer  receives 
a  subsidy  but  has  lately  been  materially  aided  by  the  Government 
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in  the  construction  of  the  magnificent  college  building  facing  Lake 
Nicaragua.  Numbers  of  other  private  schools  have  been  given 
Government  aid  through  the  grant  of  buildings  and  grounds. 

Among  the  subsidized  semi-private  primary  schools  is  the 
Colegio  Juan  ffiosco  of  Granada,  in  charge  of  the  Salesian  Fathers. 
While  at  present  this  school  offers  only  the  regular  primary  course, 
wood- working,  shoe-making,  and  other  shops  are  being  installed 
and  courses  in  the  manual  arts  and  trades  are  being  planned  for 
the  next  school  year.  This  school  and  the  Colegio  'Profesional  de 
Maria  Auxiliadora,  a  girl's  school  in  Granada  headed  by  the  Sales- 
ian Mothers,  are  the  only  ones  where  specialized  instruction  is 
planned  or  under  way.  Numbers  of  the  smaller  private  primary 
schools,  with  or  without  subsidies,  are  poorly  equipped  and  offer 
inferior  instruction.  These  need  more  careful  supervision.  A  few 
free  primary  schools  run  by  the  Moravians  in  the  Bluefields  section 
are  are  also  aided  by  the  Government. 

Among  the  subsidized  secondary  schools  are  two  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes,  El  Institute  Nacional  de  Oriente  in  Granada  and 
El  Instituto  Nacional  de  Occidente  in  Leon.  The  only  secondary 
school  whose  support  is  directly  and  entirely  provided  for  in  the 
annual  budget  and  where  instruction  is  free  is  El  Instituto  Nacional 
Central  in  Managua.  Other  governmentally  aided  secondary  schools 
are  the  Institutos  de  Rivas  y  Carazo.  A  full  list  of  subsidized  schools, 
aid  given  and  returns  in  free  scholarships  therefor,  enrollment 
and  attendance,  fees  charged  for  instruction  and  for  maintenance 
of  dormitory  students,  and  other  details  of  interest  are  included 
in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  1920. 

The  private  school  has  played  and  will  continue  to  play  an 
important  part  in  education.  It  will  be  years  before  the  Government 
can  afford  free  and  adequate  instruction  to  even  the  primary 
school  population,  now  numbering  approximately  115,000.  Only 
about  31,000  are  at  present  enrolled  in  the  public  and  private 
primary  schools  of  the  country.  The  establishment  of  the  existing 
private  schools  represented  considerable  personal  sacrifice  or  mis- 
sionary zeal  on  the  part  of  the  founders,  and  the  Government, 
heartily  in  sympathy  with  their  work  and  auxious  to  extend  as 
widely  as  possible  good  instruction,  granted  them  generous  subsi- 
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dies  and  aided  them  with  buildings  and  land  grants.  Most  of  these 
schools  are  now  on  their  feet,  are  receiving  in  students  fees  good 
financial  returns  for  the  money  and  effort  invested,  and  no  longer 
need  Government  aid.  Many  are  no  longer  making  a  return  to  the 
Government  in  free  scholarships  commensurate  with  the  subsidies 
they  still  enjoy. 

Si  nee  secondary  instruction  is  given  largely  in  private  schools, 
a  brief  description  of  the  officially  prescribed  course  of  study  — 
Presidential  Decree  of  May  1,  1916— is  in  place  here.  This  course 
is  a  reform  of  the  plan  previously  in  force.  It  eliminates  thestudv 
of  Latin  as  such,  substituting  Latin  and  Greek  roots  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  the  mother  tongue,  gives  emphasis  to  English 
and  French,  and  attempts  a  more  logical  sequence  of  subjects  and 
a  better  scale  of  time  weights  than  the  old  course  offered.  Cover- 
ing five  years  of  \\ork  it  includes  one  year  each  of  Spanish  litera- 
ture, rational  arithmetic,  elementary  algebra,  plane  and  solid 
geometry,  trigonometry,  physiology  and  hygiene,  Central  Ameri- 
can History,  and  physical  geography  and  cosmography;  t\vo  years 
each  of  Spanish  grammar  and  composition,  general  geography, 
general  history,  freehand  and  mechanical  drawing,  physics,  chem- 
istry, natural  history,  and  philosophy:  ami  three  years  each  of 
French  and  English.  Spanish  grammar  and  literature,  arithmetic, 
geometry,  physics,  and  natural  history  are  given  six  hours  a  week 
and  the  other  subjects  three  hours,  except  chemistry  which  is  given 
three  hours  during  the  fourth  year  and  six  hours  during  the  fifth 
year  of  the  course. 

The  secondary  course  continues  and  supposedly  amplifies 
several  of  the  primary  branches,  for  examples,  grammar,  geography, 
English,  drawing,  natural  history  and  science.  According  to  this 
plan  formal  grammar  and  geography  are  studied  in  the  schools  of 
Nicaragua  for  seven  years. 

The  course  is  about  equivalent  to  that  of  the  high  schools  of 
the  United  States,  except  that  certain  subjects  usually  optional  in 
high  schools  are  required,  and  a  few  subjects  not  included  at  all  in  a 
high  school  course  are  here  prescribed.  On  the  other  hand  the  secon- 
dary course  is  not  equivalent  in  scope  to  that  of  colleges  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  conferring  similar  B.  S.  and  B.  L.  degrees.  The  compari- 
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son  is  made  with  schools  of  similar  aims  in  the  United  States  rather 
than  Europe,  as  an  increasingly  large  number  of  Nicaragua]!*  are 
taking  up  professional  training  in  the  former  and  are  finding  them- 
selves handicapped  by  their  insufficient  or  ill-adapted  preparatory 
training. 

In  the  application  of  the  course  in  the  various  secondary 
schools  visited,  conditions  somewhat  comparable  to  those  existing 
in  primary  schools  are  found.  Instruction  is  usually  better,  but 
theory  is  given  more  weight  than  practice,  in  fact,  due  to  inade- 
quate and  in  most  schools  no  usable  laboratory  equipment  the 
study  of  physics,  chemistry,  natural  history,  and  physiology  is 
largely  theoretics  I.  Modern  languages  as  taught  are  little  more 
than  cultural  subjects,  conversation  and  practical  application  being 
given  little  place  or  weight.  Rational  arithmetic,  so  called,  is  pure 
theory,  and  aside  from  its  value  as  a  sort  of  mental  gymnastics  is 
fruitless.  It  is  metaphysical  in  concept  and  is  largely  a  laborious 
and  complicated  exposition  algebraically  expressed  of  self-evident 
mathematical  truths.  It  is  evidently  used  as  a  test  of  a  student's 
mentality,  (liven  in  the  first  year  of  the  course,  it  is  the  stum- 
bling-block on  which  many  a  youth  trips,  —  the  cause  of  his  aban- 
doning completely  his  career,  or  of  his  repeating  again  and  again 
the  work  of  the  Hist  year  through  successive  failures  in  this  sub- 
ject. More  adverse  criticism  of  this  than  of  all  other  branches  of 
the  course  put  together  have  been  heard  from  many  sources.  The 
only  excuses  offered  by  teachers  for  its  inclusion  in  the  course  are 
the  mental  discipline  it  affords  and  its  mistaken  acceptance  as  a 
necessary  preparation  for  the  study  of  algebra. 

While  it  is  understood  that  the  Educational  Adviser  is  to 
interest  himself  particularly  in  primary  instruction,  it  is  realized 
that  a  reform  in  primary  courses  must,  in  addition  to  filling-  the 
needs  previously  discussed,  afford  the  necessary  preparation  for 
those  who  plan  to  take  secondaiy  and  professional  training  later. 
With  this  end  in  view  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  re- 
quested that  a  discussion  of  present  secondary  courses  be  given  in 
the  survey  and  that  a  tentative  'secondary  course  be  included  in 
the  recommendations  to  follow. 
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(1)  School  Inspection  and  Supervision 

There  is  no  regular  school  inspection.  During  the  past  school 
year  and  the  early  part  of  this  school  year  there  was  a  limited 
number  of  regional  inspectors,  but  as  they  had  to  have  special 
authorization  for  the  expenses  of  each  trip  outside  the  departmen- 
tal capital  and  were  usually  denied  the  privilege  due  to  a  lack  of 
funds  for  the  purpose,  their  work  was  largely  confined  to  the  cities 
in  which  they  lived.  One  of  these  inspectors  stated  that  he  had 
covered  his  district,  and  then  only  partially,  but  once  in  two  years. 
The  decree  of  March  28.  1900,  annulled  in  1903  and  with  certain 
minor  changes  in  1905,  provided  for  six  regional  inspectors  whose 
duties  were  recommending  teachers  for  appointment;  school  inspec 
tions  daily  in  the  departmental  capitals  where  they  resided;  su- 
pervision of  the  application  of  the  course  of  study  and  of  methods 
employed;  the  giving  of  instruction  therein;  similar  inspections  at 
least  once  a  month  in  each  of  the  other  municipalities  of  the  de- 
partment; a-nd  the  rendition  of  raontly  reports  to  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction.  There  is  no  definite  provision  in  the  present 
budget  for  such  positions. 

In  various  paragraphs  of  the  Reglamento  of  1915  the  Jefe  Po- 
litico, a  sort  of  provincial  governor,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Ministerio  de  Gobernacion,  is  mentioned  as  having  certain  duties  in 
the  inspection  and  supervision  of  the  teachers  and  schools  of  his 
department,  or  province.  *  The  principal  duties  of  these  officials 
are  of  a  political  nature  and  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  keep  them 
fully  occupied.  They  are  appointed  to  perform  these  duties  and 
not  with  a  view  to  their  fitness  as  school  inspectors.  Consequent- 
ly their  supervision  of  schools  is  merely  nominal. 

'  Article  41  of  the  Reglamento  of  1915  also  ascribes  general 
inspectional  duties  to  the  Juntas  de  Padres  de  Familia  or  local  school 
boards  that  up  to  very  lately  have  had  intervention  in  the  collec- 
tion of  certain  school  revenues. 


(*)  See  Articles  23,  27,  and  40  Reglamenlo  de  1915;  the  last  named  article 
giving  to  Jefes  Politico*  the  duties  and  attributes  assigned  to  regional 
inspectors  in  the  decree  of  May  25,  1915. 
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The  Decree  of  May  19.  1914  ascribes  certain  minor  duties  in 
inspection,  particularly  with  reference  to  attendance  and  order,  to 
the  school  police  who  are  virtually  truant  officers.  My  observation 
of  these  officers,  borne  out  by  reports  of  teachers  on  their  work 
and  the  extremely  low  percentage  of  attendance  in  nearly  all 
.schools,  is  that  they  are  badly  chosen  and  are  most  inefficient. 
Numbers  of  them  are  slovenly  old  men,  too  feeble  or  too  senile  for 
the  performance  of  their  important  duties.  There  are  only  sixteen 
police  for  the  entire  Republic. 

The  supervision  of  each  school  is  in  fact  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  principal,  who  as  a  general  rule,  is  largely  occupied 
in  class  work  as  a  teacher,  due  to  an  insufficient  number  of  teach- 
ers for  the  various  grades  or  an  uneconomical  assignment  of 
teachers. 

(m)  School  Revenues  and  Expenditure 

As  sources  and  amounts  of  revenue  for  public  instruction  are 
indicated  and  authorized  expenditures  are  given  in  detailed  and 
more  or  less  classified  form  in  the  Presupuesto  General  de  Gastos 
(Annual  Budget)  for  1920  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance  and 
Public  Credit,  only  a  summary  of  these  figures  and  a  brief  discus- 
sion of  their  distribution  and  significance  is  needed  here. 

Summary  of  Income 

Legislative  appropriation  from  General  Funds .  CS    84,052.00 

Income  from  School  Revenues 226,388.00 

Increase  for  the  establishment  of  new  schools 
and  the  general  extension  of  public  instruc- 
tion   •  <?. ,  .  60,000.00 

Total   C$  370,052.00 

The  Total  appropriation  shown  in  the  Annual  Budget  for 
the  fiscal  year— July  1,  1920  to  July  1,  1921  — exclusive  of 
C$  300,000-00  under  the  control  of  the  High  Commission  and  for 
application  to  unforseen  expenses,  is  C$  1.580,000.00.  The  Depart- 
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rnent  of  Public  Instruction  receives  from  income  provided  for  by 
specific  laws  and  by  legislative  appropriation  23.4°  0  of  all  moneys 
appropiable.  Thus  justly  it  receives  considerably  more  than  is 
granted  to  any  other  department,  as  its  personnel  is  much  larger 
and  the  demands  is  must  meet  much  are  greater  than  those  of  the 
other  departments. 

Summary  of  Authorized  Expenditures 
Office  of  the  Minister: 

Saalries,  including  the  following:    C$      8,100.00 

Minister  at  C$  200;  Sub-Secretary,    Cl   100:    4 

clerks  at  C$  40,  each,  and  1  janitor  at  C$  15 

monthly 

Primary  Instruction 

Salaries,  including  the  following: 183.348.00 

104    part-time    teachers    of    religion.    English. 

drawing    etc.    ranging    from    C$  5  to  0$  12 

monthly 
()40  full-time   regular    teachers    and    principals 

from  C$  12  to  Of  40  monthly 
43    full  time    regular   teacher    and    principals. 

Bliu'fields,  from  C$  24  to  C$  5(>.  monthly 
Night  schools  and  personnel  (grouped)  C$  2.208 

for  yea  r 

37  janitors  from  ('$  2  to  C$  4  in  on  hi  y 
15  school  police  in  Managua.   Leon,    rhinand*1- 

ga,  Masaya,  Granada,  Rivas,  Juigalpa.  from 

C$  12  to  C$  10  monthly 

Normal  Instruction 

Salaries  and  Expenses 52,800.00 

Including  C$  26,400  each  for  the  Institute  Peda- 

gogico  de  Varones  and  the  Escuela  Normal  de 

Institutoras 
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Forward ! C$  144,258.00 

Private  Secondary  and  Professional  Instruction 

Subsidies  including  the  school   of   Law,  Medi- 
cine, Pharmacy  and  Surgery 14.000.00 

Instituto  Nacional  Central 

Salaries  and  expenses 8,408,00 


Miscellaneous 

Scholarships  to   students   studying   in   foreign 

countries,  17  males  at  C$  80  monthly  and  7 

females  at  OS  100 24,840.00 

National  Library 

Salaries  of  Director.  Secretary  and  1  Janitor  1,068.00 

Xa  t  i  on  a I  A  rch  i  ves 

Salaries  Director.  Secretary  an  Janitor.  .    . ,  1.320.00 

Kent  of  Building^ 12,556.00 

Additional  compensation  and  pensions  accord- 
ing to  law  for  teachers:  sickness  and  death 
fund  . .  .  .,.;  3,000.00 

Annual  celebration  of  Flag  Day .    .  .  1,000.00 

Kstablishment  of  new  schools  and  general  ex- 
tension of  public  instruction 60,000.00 


Total C$370.440.0g 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  was  received  from  last  year's 
surplus,  distributed  among  the  different  departments  in  accord- 
ance with  their  needs,  the  sum  of  0$  121.340.60.  This  amount  went 
mainly  to  cover  large  outstanding  obligations  of  last  year  incurred 
through  an  over-estimate  of  school  revenues  and  to  adjust  the 
differences  between  the  last  and  present  budgets,  the  organization 
for  the  school  year  which  began  in  May  being  planned  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  old  budget  or  the  terms  of  recommen- 
dations for  expenditure  not  granted. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  no  appropriation  for  capital 
expenditure,  such  as  acquisition  of  school  sites,  building  of  school- 
houses,  permanent  improvements  which  increase  the  value  of 
buildings  now  owned  or  for  the  purchase  of  non-consumable  school 
furniture  and  supplies.  However,  from  the  share  of  the  surplus 
certain  repairs  to  buildings  were  made  and  some  school  furniture 
and  supplies  were  purchased. 

There  is  also  no  provision  for  the  purchase  and  consumption 
of  school  texts  and  supplies,  or  for  the  repair  of  furniture:  for  the 
salaries  and  travel  expenses  of  supervision  or  inspection;  for  school 
athletics  or  athetic  equipment  and  maintenance  of  schools  giving 
specialized  or  vocational  training:  for  tools,  equipment,  or  mate- 
rials for  the  manual  training  and  domestic  science  classes  pre- 
scribed; for  statistical  purposes;  for  printing  forms  and  bulletins  or 
for  circularizing  the  field;  or  for  Vacation  Normal  Institutes  — 
features  of  the  greatest  importance  in  a  school  organization. 

Practically  all  funds  available  are  appropriated  for  salaries 
and  rentals.  Doubtless  some  economies  could  be  accomplished,  for 
instance,  by  reducing  the  teaching  force  to  a  number  commensurate 
with  the  low  enrollment,  but  this  would  hardly  provide  enough 
money  to  increase  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  to  a  living  wage. 
Such,  in  any  case,  would  ba  a  false  economy  as  the  need  for  a  large- 
ly increased  enrollment  and  attendance  is  manifest.  Some  econ- 
omies have  .been  practiced  this  year  through  the  practical  elimi- 
nation of  inspectores,  or  preceptors,  in  individual  schools,  whose 
duties  of  maintaining  order  and  applying  disciplinary  measures 
have  been  well  taken  over  by  principals  and  teachers  to  whom 
these  duties  should  pertain. 

(11)  School  Laws  and  the  Educational  Organization 

The  Compilation  de  Leyes  de  Instruction  'Publica— 1876  — 1917 
(Compilation  of  Laws  Relating  to  Public  Instruction)  published  in 
1917  is  of  great  interest  in  a  study  of  the  history  of  education  in 
Nicaragua.  As  a  reference  book  it  leaves  much  to  be  desired  as  it 
includes  all  laws  whether  annulled  or  in  force,  the  latter  in  unco- 
dified  form  and  unindexed.  The  necessity  of  a  code  of  Public  Ins- 
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truction  was  recognized  and  its  preparation  suggested  by  the  com- 
piler of  this  work,  Dr.  Don  Emilio  Alvarez,  then  Subsecretary  of 
the  department.  Such  a  code  has  lately  been  undertaken  and  the 
completed  manuscript  is  now  ready  for  the  printer,  but  due  to  lack 
of  funds  the  work  has  been  temporarily  suspended.  As  this  man- 
uscript has  not  been  made  available  for  use  it  has  been  necessary 
with  the  aid  of  the  Compilation  to  search  out  and  compare  the 
laws  in  force,  including  certain  former  laws  somewhat  vaguely 
amended.  Certain  other  laws  are  abrogated  merely  by  implication 
in  subsequent  decrees.  In  the  discussion  to  follow  the  classification 
given  in  the  Compilation  will  be  observed. 

Summary  of  School  Laws  of  Importance  or 
of  Special  Significance 

Primary  Instruction— Annulled  or  Amended  by  Laws  in  Force 

Decree  of  Sept.  20.  1877— This  decree  made  primary  instruc- 
tion free  and  compulsory  and  classified  it  as  public  and  private,  the 
State  to  organize,  maintain,  and  direct  the  former  and  to  encourage 
and  watch  over  the  latter.  The  organization  was  divided  into  ad- 
ministration, inspection,  and  instruction.  Under  the  supreme  ad- 
ministration of  the  Chief  Executive  and  the  Department  chief 
there  was  a  Bureau  named  Inspection  General  de  Instruction  Primaria 
headed  by  the  Inspector  Qeneral,  who  must  be  a  man  of  experience 
and  authority  in  public  instruction,  and  who  administered  and 
through  suitable  assistants  inspected  and  superintended  public 
primary  instruction.  The  attributes  of  this  official  included:  school 
census;  proposal  of  school  laws  and  regulations;  appointment  of 
suitable  assistants  and  teachers  (by  implication  in  Article  3)  as 
well  as  their  control;  introduction,  with  due  approval,  of  the  best 
methods  and  educational  systems;  requirement  of  uniformity  of 
methods  and  texts  and  compliance  therewith:  provision  of  school 
supplies  and  equipment,  of  which  he  was  custodian;  .personal  in- 
spections within  his  convenience  or  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Minis- 
try; receipt  and  summary  of  reports  from  the  field  including 
attendance  and  other  statistical  tables— these  for  the  information 
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of  the  Minister — and  convenient  action  thereon,'  convocation 
and  direction  of  vacation  conferences  of  inspectors  or  field  su- 
perintendents; encouragement  of  municipalities  in  the  voting  of 
funds  for  school  purposes;  plans  for  building  and  repair  of  school- 
houses;  assurance  of  prompt  payment  of  employes;  attention  to 
the  Normal  instruction  of  teachers:  etc.  This  decree  also  disposed 
concerning  departmental  and  local  inspection:  provided  certain 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  primary  schools: 
grouped  schools  under  three  classes:  prescribed  a  course  of  study 
covering,  in  schools  of  the  third  class,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
religion,  morals  and  right  conduct,  and  gymnastics,  the  latter  not 
obligatory,  in  schools  of  the  second  class  adding  elements  of  geog- 
raphy, sacred  and  profane  history,  and  Spanish  grammar,  and  in 
those  of  the  first  class  adding  further  a  study  of  the  National 
Con-titution  and  formal  geography;  offered  special  regulations 
governing  the  Normal  School;  provided  a  course  in  home  economic  * 
in  girls'  schools:  outlined  means  of  making  effective  compulsory 
attendance;  designated  a  school  y^ar  of  »*!PV»MI  months:  and  de- 
tailed accounting  regulations. 

Act  of  March  24.  1892—  This  act  reformed  the  previous  law. 
as  to  adoption  of  texts,  better  attendance  of  pupils,  and  certain 
details  of  inspection. 

Act  of  Oct.  6,  1894  --This  act  modified  the  primary  course 
by  prescribing  a  minimum  of  subject  matter  to  be  covered  during 
school  age  and  previous  to  graduation  and  by  defining  the  scope 
of  arithmetic  and  adding  notions  of  agriculture  and  Nicaragua!) 
and  Central  American  history. 

Decree  of  Sept.  3,  1895  -This  decree  prescribed  a  more  effec- 
tive compulsory  school  law  and  brought  private  schools  under 
closer  control. 

Decree  of  Feb.  28,  1900  --This  decree  prescribed  the  educa- 
tional qualifications  of  principals  and  teachers  (amended  subse- 
quently by  various  decrees),  the  organization  of  school  districts  in 
the  several  departments,  and  a  definite  scale  of  teachers'  salaries. 

Ley  Tfeglamentaria  de  Instruction  Primaria  y  Secudaria  de  Abril 
4,  1900  —This  important  decree  brought  all  schools,  national,  mu- 
nicipal, and  private,  under  direct  governmental  control;  modified 
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considerably  school  regulations,  defining  the  school  day— four 
hours  for  grade*  I  and  II,  and  five  for  the  upper  grades:  and  of- 
fered a  new  course  of  study,  which  prescribed  some  27  subjects  in 
grade  I  and  practically  an  identity  of  subject  matter  throughout 
the  course,  arranged  progressively  in  amplified  form.  It  included 
nearly  all  subjects  of  the  course  given  in  the  Reglamento  of  1915 
now  in  force  and  in  addition  natural  history,  empirical  physics, 
chemistry,  gymnastics,  and  military  drill  from  Grade  I  on. 

Act  of  April  10,  1908  —  This  act  added  elementary  music  to 
the  course  of  study  and  graded  same. 

Decree  of  Sept.  24,  1914—  This  decree  definitely  arranged 
gradation  in  preparation  for  reforms  proposed. 

In  Force 

'Decree  of  December  26,  1914 — Reglamento  de  las  Escuelas 
Pnmar/as  — This  decree  has  been  previously  described  as  the  Re- 
glamento de  1915. 

Secondary  Instriicction 

The  first  decree  of  record  organizing  and  prescribing  courses 
for  secondary  and  professional  instruction  is  that  of  April  3,  1879. 
This  was  reformed  by  the  various  departmental  acts  and  legislative 
decrees  of  1881  and  1884,  the  latter  prescribing  also  interior  rules 
and  regulations;  of  1900  and  1904,  the  latter  annulled  by  the 
decree  of  1911  and  that  in  turn  by  the  decree  of  1916,  now  in  force. 
See  discussion  of  secondary  instruction  with  courses  of  study  on 
later  pages  of  this  Survey. 

Normal   Instruction 

Normal  Schools  are  provided  for  by  implication  in  the  decree 
of  Sept/20.  !877k(See  Primary  Instruction— Laws)  mid  directly 
by  the  decrees  of  Sept.  14,  1895,  July  9,  1897.  and  October  2.  1911, 
each  modifying  somewhat  the  course  of  study  and  details  of  man- 
agement. The  latter  decree  was  the  first  to  provide  free  scholar- 
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ships  including  board  and  lodging  for  Normal  students  under  certain 
conditions,  among  these  an  agreement  to  teach  five  years  after 
graduation.  Scholarship  students  were  pledged  to  teach  only  two 
years  if  board  and  lodging  were  not  furnished.  Similar  provisions 
are  included  in  the  new  Reglamento  of  May  1,  1914,  now  in  force.  The 
course  of  study  has  already  been  sufficiently  discussed.  The  Regla- 
mento Interior  of  Dec.  24,  1914  provides  in  detail  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Women's  Normal  School,  or  Escuela  Normal  de  Institu- 
toras. 

Professional  Instruction 

The  Reglamento  of  Jan.  6,  1901  —This  decree,  later  subject  to 
various  amendments,  provided  for  a  College  of  Law.  the  course 
being  for  law  students  five  years  and  for  Notaries  three  years. 

The  Organic  Law  of  Aug.  12,  1905  —  This  law  provided  for 
schools  of  topographic  engineering  as  annexes  to  the  Institutes  of 
Managua  and  Leon,  prescribing  a  two  years  course  for  grad- 
uation. 

The  Reglamento  of  April  19,  19 1 7 —This  law  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  a  College  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy  and  detailed 
its  management  and  a  course  of  study  covering  four  years.  Sub- 
sequent laws  have  added  Dentistry  to  the  Schools  of  Medicine. 

It  should  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  a  plan  is  under  way 
to  unite  the  professional  schools  of  Granada,  Managua  and  Leon 
with  the  proposed  National  University.  The  first  building  is  now 
provided  for  by  contract.  This  structure  will  be  located  suitably 
on  the  extensive  and  magnificent  campus  site  at  Las  Piedrecitas, 
just  out  from  Managua,  which  it  was  my  privilege  to  choose  and 
recommend  for  the  purpose  to  his  Excellency  the  President  of  the 
Republic. 

School  Revenues 

The  only  decrees  covering  school  revenues  included  in  the 
Compilation  are  that  of  June  2,  1914,  providing  for  a  certain  tax 
on  alcohol,  native  liquor,  and  tobacco,  to  be  variously  applied  as 
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school  revenues  and  for  their  administration  through  the  Juntas  de 
Padres  de  Familia:  and  tlie  enendatory  decrees  of  June  15,  1914, 
and  April  7,  1915.  As  these  decrees  have  again  been  amended 
and  other  special  and  fixed  sources  of  revenue  have  later  been 
provided,  the  summary  given  in  the  Memoria  de  Instruction  Publica 
de  1919  will  best  serve  the  purpose  of  this  report,  though  the 
revenues  indicated  are  not  now  administered  as  then  provided  for. 

Summary  of  Special  Funds  as  per  Annual  Report  1919. 

50%  of  the  taxes  on    native  liquor,  alcohol, 
tobacco  — with  fines.     (Decree  of  June  2. 

1914  and  November  29,  1917)   .  .    Cf  79,464.07 

90%  of  the  tax  on  Capital  dedicated  to  Pub- 
lic Instruction  (Decree  of  May  18,  1917)..  23.493.78 
40%  deposited  in  the  National  Bank  of   Ni- 
caragua for  Normal  Schools 62,222.22 

10%  similarly  deposited  for  school  materials  14,309.35 

8%  of  Direct  Tax  similarly  deposited   .  .  .  1,926.79 

Customs  receipts.  Atlantic  Coast 18,523.47 

Sugar  Tax 42,851-53 

Sale  of  Public  Lands      .  .  .  . "       2,374.72 

Sale  of  History  Texts •',--.  533.94 

Income  from  matriculation  fees,  etc.  .  65085 


Total  Special  Funds    .  .  .  C$       245,350.68 

A  part  of  these  taxes  was  collected  through  the  agency  of 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  and  was  applied  to  expenditures 
outside  the  budget.  The  collection  of  such  taxes  has  lately  been 
taken  over  by  the  Department  of  Finance  and  estimated  income 
therefrom  as  well  as  authorized  expenditures  form  a  part  of  the 
1920  Budget, 

Miscellaneous  Laws 

This  section  comprises  various  circulars;  also  decrees  and 
acts  in  re  departmental  inspectors  and  school  police,  both  pre- 
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viously  discussed:  the  decree  of  Feb.  28.  1906.  providing  for  night 
schools  and  their  management;  that  of  -PVb.  "20,  1880,  creating  a 
National  Library;  and  those  of  April  14.  ISSiJ  and  July  7,  1096. 
creating  National  and  General  Archives. 

The  Educational  Organization 

According  to  present  practice,  the  educational  organization 
in  administration  and  inspection  is  a  one-man  organization.  The 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  is  without  assistance,  except  as  he 
assigns  administrative  matters  or  inspection  to  his  Subsecretary. 
who  is  intended  as  an  understudy,  acting  in  the  Minister's  stead 
in  case  of  absence  or  temporary  incapacity  of  the  Jatter.  or  in  so 
far  as  the  Jefes  Politico*  Departamentales  act  in  his  stead.  It  has  been 
explained  that  except  for  a  few  minor  administrative  matters  of  rou- 
tine the  assistance  of  these  departmental  officials  is  merely  nominal. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  is  without  doubt  the  hard- 
est worked  member  of  the  cabinet.  Nevertheless,  with  the  small 
office  force  at  his  command,  he  is  unable  to  keep  ahead  of  the  work 
and  is  necessarily  always  fighting  against  time.  He  must  decide 
the  smallest  detail,  no  ono  else  having  discretionary  action.  It  is 
manifestly  impossible  for  one  man  to  accomplish  all  that  is  ex- 
pected of  this  official.  If  ho  keeps  up  with  modern  educational 
development  and  gives  his  thought  and  time  to  constructive  pol- 
icies, important  routine  work  must  suffer. 

,At  this  point  it  is  desired  to  express  appreciation  of  the 
attitude  of  the  present  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Hon. 
Sebastian  Nunez,  toward  this  Survey.  Ht>  has  been  much  interest- 
ed in  the  possibilities  of  reform  in  the  organization  and  during 
the  survey  lias  lent  every  assistance  in  his  power,  furnishing  all 
information  at  his  command,  offering  helpful  advice  in  the  matter 
of  itineraries  and  transportation,  providing  suitable  office  equip- 
ment—in short,  assuming  a  most  friendly  and  sympathetic  attitude 
toward  the  work.  As  has  been  previously  stated,  the  general  data 
collected  and  compiled  under  his  able  direction  will  be  of  much  assis- 
tance in  the  many  details  of  re-organization  another  school  year- 

The  organization  has  already  been  discussed  circunstantially 
under  the  various  topics  of  this  report.  .The  following  plan  will 
show  its  present  relationships. 
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Present  Administrative  Organization  of  the  Nicaragua!!  School  System 

Relationships    § 


The  President 

of  the 
Republic 


Minister  of  Public  Instruction 


Subsecretarv 


National  Primary  Instruction 

321  Schools         .    793  Teachers 
21.264  Pupils 


National  Normal  Instruction 

2  Schools  34  Teachers 

165  Students  * 


Private  and  Subsidized  Primary 

Instruction  :><? 
41   Schools  213  Teachers 

9.613  Pupils 


Municipal  Primary  Instruction 

27  Schools  1,628  Pupils  I! 


National  Library 

3  Employees 


\ 


Administrative  Office 

5  Employees 


National  Secondary  Instruction 

5  Schools  fb  72  Teachers 

437  Students 


National  Professional  Instruction 

5  Schools  A*1)8  Teachers 

„._»-     126  Students 


Private  and  Subsidized 
«/$"   Secondary  Instruction 

5  Schools          7^  24  Teachers 
Students 


Scholarship  Students  in  Foreign 
Countries 

(34)     £&'. 


National  Archives 

\f~-3  Employees 


Figures  for  this  plan  were  furnished  by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction. 

Figures  under  Normal  Instruction  are  also   included  under  Secondary   Ins- 
truction. Normal  Schools  being  classed  also  as  Institutes 
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Recommendations 

For  convenience  in  discussion,  the  Survey,  based  on  observa- 
tions in  schools  of  various  types,  followed  to  a  large  extent  the 
order  and  arrangement  of  the  inspection  forms.  The  discussion 
of  the  administrative  organization  was  given  last.  In  the  Recom- 
mendations the  organization  will  be  taken  up  first,  to  afford  an 
idea  of  the  proposed  system  as  a  whole,  the  various  details  and 
their  definite  purpose  being  explained  in  convenient  order  later. 

The  graphic  plan  given  on  page  49  shows  the  relationships 
of  the  various  elements  comprehended  in  the  administrative  orga- 
nization of  the  recommended  school  system.  A  similar  plan  of  the 
present  organization  is  given  on  page  47. 

The  first  decree  on  record  governing  primary  instruction, 
viz.,the  Decree  of  September  20,  1877,  was  summarized  in  consider- 
able detail,  it  will  have  been  noted,  in  Section  Wof  the  Survey, 
"School  Laws  and  the  Educational  Organization".  The  provisions 
of  this  law  that  outline  the  administrative  and  supervisory  ma- 
chinery of  the  system  were  excellent.  They  were  more  thorough 
and  practical,  it  is  believed,  than  those  of  any  of  the  laws  later 
enacted.  The  causes  leading  to  the  annulment  of  this  decree  are 
unknown.  Instead  of  providing  for  a  one-man  administration  it 
wisely  and  efficiently  distributed  duties  and  responsibilities.  The 
director  of  the  system  was  the  Inspector  General,  responsible  only 
to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instr, i.ction.  He  must  be  a  man  of  known 
ability  and  experience  in  public-school  administration.  A  summary 
of  his  duties  and  prerogatives  included  nearly  all  of  those  indi- 
cated in  the  plan  now  suggested,  which  is  based  largely  on  the 
decree  mentioned,  modified  in  certain  details  to  meet  present  needs 
and  to  accord  with  the  experience  in  administration  of  the  writer 
and  with  that  of  others  in  charge  of  modern  school  systems. 

In  the  proposed  plan  the  various  activities  are  centered  and 
managed  within  a  bureau,  in  accordance  with  accredited  practice. 
An  absolute  mutual  confidence  is  presupposed  between  the  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  and  a  free 
rein  to  the  latter  in  whom  rest  responsibility  and  immediate 
control. 
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Proposed  Administrative  Organization  of  the  Nicaraguan 
School  System  —  Relationships 


VOTERS 

through  the 

PRESIDENT  AND 

CONGRESS 


Ministry  of  Public  Instruction 
Minister  and  Subsecretary 

Private  Secy— 1  Stenog. 
1   Porter 


Bureau  of  Education 
Director  of  Education 


I'hief  Clerjr 


(I  Stenographer) 


Adminisir 

Office 
I  Report 

Clerk 
1  Record 

Clerk 
1  Account 

Clerk 

1  Appt.  Cl 

2  Stenogs. 


Buildings  &  Sites 

(Consult.  Pub.  Wks 


Field  Inspection  Force 

8  Division  Superintendents..*"' 
8  Supervising  Teachers'* 


Public  Primary  Schools 

Principals  Teachers 

Pupils 


Secondary  Schools.  fiovt.  & 
Subsidized 

Principals  Teachers 

Students 


-?v 

Schools  of  Arts  & 
Trades  * 

Commercial 
School  * 

3 

^ 

! 

Continnuos  connecting  lines  ( )  show  direct  administrative  or  inspectional  responsi- 
bility or  intervention,  and  dotted  lines,  ( )  advisory  relationships. 

(*)  Representing  features  not  inmediately  feasible  but  planned  for  later.  7 
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Inclusion  of  several  expert  assistants  in  the  plan  indicates  a 
large  stress  on  the  practical  features  of  the  course  of  study.  The 
industrial  program  outlined  is  a  heavy  one.  Is  is  based  on  similar 
studies  given  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Philippines  which  is 
easily  in  the  van  in  industrial  education,  particularly  in  the  devel- 
opment of  minor  industries  and  in  the  application  of  these  branch- 
es in  elementary  and  intermediate  schools. 

These  industrial  courses  have  been  included  not  only  because 
of  their  educational  value — the  development  of  the  hand  along 
with  the  mind — but  also  on  account  of  their  national  economic  im- 
portance, in  all  countries  that  are  mainly  agricultural  the  teaching 
and  successful  organization  of  the  various  household  industries,  to 
keep  busy  otherwise  idle  hands  in  the  agricultural  off-season, 
spells  the  difference  between  poverty  and  comfort  in  the  homes  of 
the  laboring  classes. 

Switzerland  is  a  notable  example  in  point.  Its  toys,  laces, 
and  embroideries,  produced  in  the  homes  mostly  during  the  agri- 
culturally unproductive  winters,  are  known  and  sought  in  the 
great  markets  of  the  world.  Another  example  is  the  Philippines. 
Similar  industries  introduced  into  the  homes  of  the  Filipinos,  and 
later  extended  and  organized  by  local  and  foreign  companies  in- 
terested in  the  export  of  the  products,  have  greatly  benefitted  the 
people.  To-day  in  the  shops  de  luxe  of  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
Philippine  embroidery  and  laces  ranking  with  the  best  from  Fran- 
ce or  Switzerland  are  on  sale  and  much  in  demand.  Before  the 
introduction  of  minor  industries  in  the  Philippine  schools  some 
fifteen  years  ago  the  production  of  embroidery  and  lace  was  neg- 
ligible and  the  exportation  of  these  articles  nil.  Last  year  the  sale 
in  foreign  countries  of  these  products  alone  reached  in  value  sev- 
eral million  pesos,  to  say  nothing  of  similar  sales  of  art  baskets, 
mats,  woven  slippers,  carvings,  native  textiles,  etc.,  made  from 
native  raw  materials  and  all  the  direct  or  indirect  production  of 
the  schools. 

In  this  connection,  Sr.  Dn.  Arnoldo  Robleto  Guzman,  a  gra- 
duate of  the  former  Agricultural  School  of  Chinandega,  whose 
appointment  was  secured  primarily  for  experimentation  in  school 
gardening,  is  undertaking  a  comparative  study  of  Philippine  and 
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Nicaraguan  fiber  and  other  plants  of  industrial  value,  using  in 
his  study  Bulletin  No.  54,  s.  1915,  Bureau  of  Education,  Philip- 
pines, UA  Handbook  of  Industrial  Plants  in  Common  Use1'  and  "La 
Flora  de  Nicaragua"  by  Goyena.  Mr.  Robleto  has  gone  far  enough 
with  the  work  to  assure  that  most  of  the  plants  described  in  the 
Bulletin  are  found  in  abundance  in  Nicaragua  and  that  substitutes 
for  those  which  are  not  indigenous  can  be  found.  The  next  step 
will  be  to  localize  these  plants  and  to  assign  industrial  work  to 
schools  in  accordance  with  the  adequate  and  easily  accessible 
supply  of  raw  materials.  Industrial  courses  will  be  shown  in  detail 
in  the  Course  of  Study  to  follow. 

Is  will  very  likely  be  found  profitable  later  to  bring  in  a 
limited  number  of  Filipino  expert  teachers  of  various  minor  indus- 
tries on  a  two  or  three  years'  contract  to  guide  teachers  and  pupils 
unlil  they  have  attained  skill  in  these  lines.  Such  experts  should 
be  secured  for  seventy-five  dollars  a  month,  with  first  class  trans- 
portation from  Manila  and  return,  and  traveling  expenses  less  sub- 
sistence while  in  the  field.  According  to  his  Excellency,  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Republic,  the  introduction  of  Filipino  industrial 
experts  had  already  been  proposed  but  was  postponed  in  view  of 
the  present  survey. 

The  organization  includes  the  following  supervisory  force:  a 
Superintendent  of  industrial  Education;  a  Superintendent  of  Agri- 
culture and  School  Gardening;  a  Superintendent  of  Physical  Train- 
ing, Hygiene,  and  Sanitation;  and  a  Superintendent  of  Domestic 
Science  and  Household  Arts.  These  officers  will  act  also  as  con- 
sulting experts  to  the  Director  of  Education  and  will  perform  such 
administrative  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  them.  It  also  includes 
two  Regional  Superintendents  whose  duties  will  be  largely  those 
formerly  assigned  to  regional  inspectors  and  later  to  Jefes  Politicos. 
They  will,  for  the  present,  take  the  place  of  the  eight  Division 
Superintendents  and  the  eight.  Supervising  Teachers  included  in 
the  ultimate  plan,  and  until  such  time  as  these  field  officers  can 
be  secured  locally  and  trained  for  the  work.  Alternating  with 
the  special  Superintendents  they  will  inspect  schools  and  instruct 
teachers  for  convenient  periods  in  the  various  school  divisions 
listed  below.  The  exact  duties  of  these  officials,  and  of  the  Pi- 
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vision  Superintendents  and  Supervising  Teachers,  to  be  provided 
for  later,  are  administrative  details,  subject  to  change  as  develop- 
ments indicate  the  need.  Therefore,  further  discussion  of  this 
point  is  unnecessary  here.  The  proposed  partition  of  the  country 
into  school  divisions  follows.  The  future  residences  of  Division 
Superintendents  and  Supervising  Teachers  are  indicated  to  give  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  ultimate  plan  of  supervision. 

School  Divisions 

DIVISION  HEADQUARTERS 

(Future  Residence  of 
Superintendent) 

1     Managua  Managua 

Masaya  Masaya 

Carazo 

(1  Supervising  Teacher,  Residence, 
Jinotepe.) 

Granada  Granada 

Rivas 

(1  Supervising  Teacher, 
Residence  Rivas.) 

(Leon  Leon 

Chinandega 

|(1  Supervising  Teacher, 
[     Residence  Chinandega.) 

{Matagalpa  Matagalpa 

Jinotega— (1  Sup.  Teh.,  Jinotega) 
Com  area  del  Rio  Grande. 

(Esteli      •  Esteli 

6  <Nueva  Segovia— (1  Sup.  Teh.,  Ocotal) 
(Prinzapolka — (1  Sup.  Teh.,   Cuicuina.) 

~   fChontales  Juigalpa 

vSiquia. 

Bluefields  Bluefields 

San  Juan  del  Norte 


8 


Cabo  de  Gracias  a  Dios 
(1  Supervising  Teacher 
Residence,  Gracias  a  Dios) 
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The  schools  of  arts  ond  trades  and  the  commercial  schools 
show  in  the  plan  are  not  provided  for  in  the  estimate  for  19*21 -'2*2 
and  along  with  certain  farm  schools  and  others  of  a  vocational 
nature  represent  a  desirable  addition,  but  one  which  is  at  present 
impracticable. 

Scholarship  students  in  foreign  countries  are  not  shown.  In 
view  of  the  experience  of  other  countries  in  sending  undergraduate 
students  abroad  for  study,  it  is  believed  that  these  students  should 
return  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  to  Nicaragua  to  take  up 
work  in  the  Government  for  which  their  studies  thus  far  have 
more  or  less  fitted  them  and  that  the  granting  of  foreign  scholar- 
ships should  be  discontinued  for  some  years.  The  requirements  in 
public  education  at  home  are  so  great  and  the  funds  se  inadepuate 
that  the  large  amount  now  spent  in  scholarships  of  questionable- 
value  in  returns  to  the  government  should  be  devoted  to  meet 
nearer  and  more  urgent  needs.  Later,  funds  being  available,  a  lim- 
ited number  of  scholarships  for  study  abroad  might  wT<3ll  be 
granted  to  postgraduate  stndents  for  the  pursuit  of  definite  branch- 
es, the  results  of  whose  studies  will  be  of  unmistakable  benefit 
to  the  government. 

An  exception  -Anight  well  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  seven 
graduates  of  the  Escuela  Normal  de  Institutoras  that  are  taking  post 
graduate  work  along  teaching  lines,  three  in  Columbia  University* 
New  York,  and  four  in  the  University  of  California.  These  young 
women  were  sent  abroad,  in  accordance  with  contracts  with  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  under  obligation  to  return  to  Nica- 
ragua at  the  completion  of  their  studies  for  employment  in  the 
public  schools.  It  is  recommended  that  they  remain  in  the  United 
States  until  their  courses  are  completed, — six  months  longer  for 
those  in  New  York  and  eighteen  months  for  those  in  California  — 
unless  they  can  be  persuaded  to  forego  their  rights  in  the  matter 
and  return  to  lend  their  aid  in  the  reforms  proposed,  with  the 
understanding  that  in  the  future,  if  sufficient  government  funds 
are  available  for  the  purpose, "they  may  return  to  complete  their 
studies. 

It  will  remain  for  the  Congress  in  accord  with  his  Excellency, 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  to  take  steps  for  a  suitable  adjust- 
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raent  with  those  who  have  through  legislative  action  been  granted 
and  are  enjoying  scholarships  abroad. 

Courses  of  Study 

The  primary  course  of  study  is  submitted  in  tabulated  form 
by  grades  with  an  additional  table  showing  time  values  assigned 
to  the  different  branches.  These  will  be  supplemented  in  due  time 
by  daily  programs  made  to  fit  the  varying  teaching  and  attendance 
conditions  of  the  schools.  The  Normal  and  Secondary  courses  are 
offered  in  less  detail. 

1.     Primary  Courses— Elementary  and  Intermediate 

These  are  general  courses  throughout.  The  intermediate  or 
amplifyng  course  will  doubtless  later  be  given  in  certain  schools 
in  a  modified  form  also,  for  those  who  desire  to  specialize  in  trades, 
house-keeping,  or  farming.  See  accompanying  tables,  pages  55 
and  56. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  course  is  progressive,  beginning 
with  tool  subjects  largely,  new  branches  being  added  as  the  pupils 
advance  in  age.  understanding,  and  ability  to  learn  and  do.  it 
has  been  so  planned  that  pupils  who  can  not  go  further  that  the 
fourth  year,  which  completes  the  elementary  grades,  will  have 
obtained  a  thorough,  practical  preparation  for  useful  participation 
in  the  life  of  the  community.  Opportunity  is  given  in  the  interme- 
diate grades  to  amplify  usefully  knowledge  already  gained.  More- 
over, pupils  who  finish  only  two  or  three  years  of  the  course  will 
be  able  to  read  and  write  and  perform  simple  calculations  in  arith- 
metic, this,  training  being  stressed  in  the  earlier  grades.  They 
will  also  have  gained  some  skill  with  their  hands,  habits  of  indus- 
try, and  valuable  notions  of  right  and  healthful  living. 

Gradually  increasing  emphasis  is  given  to  industrial  subjects, 
the  educational  and  economic  values  of  which  have  previously 
been  set  forth. 

Class  periods  begin  with  fifteen  and  twenty  minutes  in  Grade 
I,  increasing  in  the  later  elementary  grades  to  thirty  minutes 
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Tentative  Course  of  Study  for  Primary  tirades 
Elementary  Grades 


First  Grade 

Second  Grade 

Third  Grade            Fourth  Grade 

Reading  (5) 

Reading  (5) 

Reading  (5)                 Reading  (5) 

Language,  &  Good 

.Language,  &  G.   M. 

Language,  Composi-  Language,  Grammar 

Manners  &  Right 

&  R.  C. 

tion,  G.  M.  &  R.  C.!  &  Comp    G   M    &J 

Conduct  (5) 

(5) 

(5)                   R.  C.  (5) 

Arithmetic  (5) 

Arithmetic  (5) 

Arithmetic  (5) 

Arithmetic  (5) 

Writing  (5) 

Writing  (5) 

Writing  (5)                 jWriting  (2) 

Drawing  (3) 

Drawing  (3) 

Drawing  (2)                Drawing  (2) 

Vocal  Music  (5) 

Vocal  Music  (5)          Vocal  Music  (5)          Vocal  Music  (3) 

Physical  Education 

Physical  Education    Physical  Education    Physical  Education 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

Religious  Instruc- 

Religious   Instruc- 

Religious   Instruc-    Religious    Instruc- 

tion  (1) 

tion  (1)                       tion  (1) 

tion  (1) 

Industrial  Courses 

Industrial  Courses    Industrial  Courses 

Industrial  Courses 

(5) 

(5)                                 (5) 

(5) 

Boys: 

Boys: 

Boys: 

Boys: 

Macramewith  pita 

One  of  the  following:  One  of  the  following: 

One  of  the  following: 

or  hand-weaving, 

Gardening,  macra-    Courses  for  Grade 

Courses  for  Grade 

hard  and  soft  strips. 

me,  hand  -weaving;    II;  also  hats  of  pa/- 

III; also  ropes;  car- 

Girls: 

mats;   baskets  var-    ma,  pita  or  junco;\  ving    of    coconuts 

Plain    sewing;    ma- 

ious;  brushes  and;  slippers;  pottery.        and  tree-gourds. 

crame  or  hand  weav- 

brooms. 

ing,  soft  strips. 

Girls:                          Girls: 

Girls: 

Plain    sewing   and  jSewing  and   one  of  Sewing;     domestic 

one  of  the   follow-    the  following:  Cour-j  science    (cooking 

ing:  bobbin  or  filet    ses   for   Grade    II;    and  care  of  the  sick 

lace;  tatting;  el.   Ir-j  also  el.  embroidery    &  children.) 

ish  crochet;  macra-    and    colored     em- 

me;    mats;    ham-      broidery;  hats;  hand 

mocks.                        loom  weaving. 

First  lessons  in  Hy-  Practical     Hygiene    Hygiene    and    Sani- 

giene  &  Sanitation    and  Sanitation  (3)      tation  (3) 

(2)                 Stories  of  National  Notions  of  National 

,   Heroes  (2) 

History  and  Civics 

' 

(2) 

Home  Geography  (5) 

Geography  (5) 

English  -  Objective 

and  Conversation  - 

al  -  Reading    and 

i  Writing  (5)* 

Figures  in  parenthesis  indicate  the  number  of  recitations  each  week 

*     Only  for  those  pupils  that  de.-lare  the  intention  of  going  on  to  the  Intermediate  work. 
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Tentative  Course  of  Study  for  Primary  Grades 
Intermediate  tirades 


Fifth  Grade                        Sixth  Grade                      Seventh  Grade 

Reading  (5) 

Reading  (5) 

Reading  and    Literature, 

'Supplementary,  Plant  Life)i(Supplementary,     Animal 

Central  &  S.  American 

Life) 

authors  (5) 

Grammar   &    Composition 

Grammar   and    Composi- 

Grammar and  Composi- 

(5) 

tion  (5)                                    tion  (5) 

Arithmetic  (5) 

Arithmetic  (5) 

Arithmetic  (5) 

Writing  (2M)* 

Writing  (2M)  * 

Drawing  (1  D)* 

Drawing  (ID)  * 

Drawing. 

Boys  (2D)  * 

Vocal  Music  (3M)  * 

Vocal  Music  i3M)  * 

Girls  (ID)  * 

Physical  Education 

Physical  Education 

Physical  Education 

(Athletics) 

(Athletics) 

(Athletics) 

Good  Manners  and   Right 

Good  Manners  and  Right 

Gold  Manners  and  Right 

Conduct 

Conduct 

Conduct 

(Incidental) 

(Incidental) 

(Incidental) 

English  —  Conversation, 
reading  and  composition 

English  —  Conversation, 
reading  and  composition 

English  —  Conversation, 
read,,  gram,  and  comp.  (51* 

(5) 

(5) 

Geography  (5) 

Geography  (5) 

National    History  and 

Civics  (5) 

Industrial  Courses  (4  D)  * 

Industrial  Courses  (4D)  * 

Physiology  and   Hygiene 

Boys: 

Bops; 

(5) 

Any  one  of  the  following: 

Gardening. 

Industrial  Courses 

baskets;  slippers;    carving 

Boys:  (3D)  • 

of  coconuts    and    tree 

Girls: 

Woodworking  or   other 

gourds;   brushes   and 

courses  specially  author- 

brooms; pottery. 

Advanced  work  in  the  cours- 

ized. 

es  outlined  for    Grade  V 

Girls: 

except  baskets. 

Girls:  (4D)  * 

Domestic  Science  )1D);  * 

Advanced    work   outlined 

Sewing  (ID)  :i:  and  one  of 

for  Grades  V  and  VI. 

the  following  (2D)*-el.  and 

adv.     embroiderv;    laces; 

adv.    Irish    crochet;    mats 

and  hammocks;  hats;  bas- 

kets; foot-loom  weaving. 

Figures  in  parenthesis  indicate  the  number  of  recitation  each  week. 

*     D-  indicates  a  double  period,  or  80  minuts;  M  a  half  period  or  20  minutes. 
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Tentative  Course  of  Study  for  Primary  Grades 
Time  Schedule 


Subjects 

GRADES 

I            II 

Ill 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

Opening    exercises, 

including  Good 

Manners  and  Right 

50 

50 

50 

50 

75 

75 

75 

Conduct,  V-VII   .  . 

Reading  (and  Litera- 

ture, VII)  

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

Language  (G.  M.  & 

R.    C.    I  -  IV,    and 

Grammar  and  com- 

position III-VII)... 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200         200 

200 

Arithmetic  

75 

100 

150 

150 

200 

200 

200 

Writing 

75 

75 

75 

!40 

{40 

{40 

Vocal  Music  

100 

100 

100 

60 

60 

v/ 

60 

Industrial  Courses 
Drawing  

150 
60 

200 
60 

300 
60 

300 
60 

j     320 
{      80 

f     320 
1      80 

!240M 
320  F 
160  M 

80  F 

Physical    Education, 

includingrecreation 
periods              .    . 

200 

200 

'  200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

Religious  Instruction 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Cieopraohv 

90 

150 

200 

200 

National  History  and 

Civics    

f      60 

{60 

200 

Physiology  (VII  only) 

Hygiene  &  Sanitation 

60 

I       90 

90 



200 

English 

150 

200 

200 

200 

Total  of  Minutes  the 



Week  (5  Days)   .  . 

1,130 

1.265 

1,595 

1,730 

1,775 

1,775 

1,875 

Maximum   of   hours 

the  Day   . 

3h.50m. 

4h.35m. 

5h.  5m.!5h  20m. 

5h.55m.  5h.55m.  6h.  15m. 

$8 

and  in  the  intermediate  grades  to  forty  minutes.  Where  the  num- 
ber of  minutes  a  week  seems  to  exceed  this  distribution  of  time, 
certain  study  periods  are  included  in  the  plan.  All  subjects  are 
given  five  times  a  week,  except  drawing,  music,  writing,  good 
mamieis  and  right  conduct,  national  history  and  civics,  and  hygiene 
and  sanitation,  which  vary  from  two  and  three  to  five  times  a 
week  according  to  grade  and  subject;  and  religion  which  is  offered 
once  a  week  as  now  throughout  the  elementary  grades. 

A  five-day  school-week  is  planned.  While  Saturday  is  in  a 
sense  a  school  holiday,  school  excursions,  athletic  games  and  meets, 
teachers  meetings,  practice  classes,  etc,  will  be  held  on  this  day. 
Teachers  and  pupils  will  be  subject  to  duty  as  on  other  days,  at 
the  discretion  of  principals  and  superintendents. 

English  is  not  introduced  until  the  fourth  grade,  where  it  is 
optional.  It  is  required  in  the  intermediate  grades.  While  the 
importance  of  this  subject  is  recognized,  especially  in  view  of  the 
increasingly  friendly  national  and  trado  relations  of  Nicaragua  with 
the  English-speaking  nations,  particularly  the  United  States,  it  is 
felt  that  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  course  only  one  language 
should  be  taught  and  that  the  mother  tongue.  The  continuation 
of  English  earlier  in  the  course  in  accordance  with  the  old  plan 
would  take  up  time  needed  for  teaching  subjects  of  more  imme- 
diate value,  for  instance,  practical  hygiene  and  sanitation.  The 
little  English  that  can  be  acquired  in  the  two  or  three  years  of  pri- 
mary education  in  the  limited  time  now  prescribed  for  it  is  of 
little  practical  value  and  certainly  of  no  use  to  children  in  rural 
communities  whose  schooling  thus  far  has  been  largely  limited  to 
one  or  two  years.  In  any  case  there  are  not  enough  qualified 
teachers  of  English  in  the  country  to  handle  more  than  the  classes 
included  in  the  new  plan.  Even  so  it  may  prove  necessary  later 
to  import  a  few  expert  English  teachers  to  train  native  talent  in 
this  work.  Inspections  of  English  classes  as  now  given  have  dem- 
onstrated their  futility.  The  language  has  been  taught  by  the 
translation  method  which  never  gives  pupils  the  ability  to  con- 
verse or  write  fluently  and  idiomatically.  The  method  proposed  is 
conversational  and  objective,  with  suitable  texts  to  guide  teachers 
and  pupils  in  their  work. 
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The  question  here  suggests  itself  as  to  the  advisability  of  a- 
different  course  of  study  or  at  least  the  use  of  English  as  the  me- 
dium of  instruction  in  the  schools  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  where 
English  is  largely  spoken.  It  will  be  possible  to  judge  of  this 
more  positively  after  a  visit  there.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
need  in  any  country  of  a  common  language  outweighs  local 
customs  or  preferences.  ^Without  doubt  Spanish  must  and  will 
continue  to  be  the  language  of  Nicaragua  as  a  whole. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  subjects  of  the  course  have  been 
greatl}"  reduced  in  number,  but.  it  is  believed,  without  destroying 
essential  values.  The  identity  of  subjects  throughout,  previously 
characterized  as  a  weakness,  has  been  broken  up,  but  practically 
all  the  branches  of  the  old  course  are  retained,  in  some  cases  as 
individual  subjects  and  in  others  combined  with  allied  branches- 
For  instance,  while  geometry  as  such  does  not  appear,  such  notions_ 
of  this  study  as  are  provided  for  in  the  Reglamento  of  1915  are  in- 
cluded in  drawing  and  arithmetic  as  planned.  The  excellent  sug- 
gestions in  the  present  syllabus  will  be  observed  in  planning  and 
carrying  out  details. 

An  adjustment  of  the  old  and  new  courses  to  insure  to  pupils 
now  in  school  continuous  promotion  when  the  change  to  the  new 
plan  is  made  will  not  be  difficult,  as  the  new  curriculum  contains 
little  that  was  not  included  at  least  in  one  form  or  another  in  the 
old  course. 

2.     Course  for  Normal  Schools. 

The  main  object  of  a  Normal  Course  of  Study  is  to  prepare 
teachers  for  work  in  the  public  schools  and  such  a  course  must  be 
devised  with  this  end  in  view.  The  following  represents  such  a 
plan,  particular^  with  regard  to  theory  and  practice  in  teaching. 
Later  it  may  prove  advisable  to  modify  this  course  in  some  partic- 
ulars for  students  desiring  to  prepare  themselves  as  special  do- 
mestic science  and  industrial  teachers.  Training  in  domestic 
science  and  industrial  subjects  is  included  in  the  work  pre- 
scribed for  the  first  two  years  in  order  that  graduates  may  be 
prepared  to  handle  all  the  subjects  of  any  primary  grade.  The 
course  outlined,  while  it  gives  due  emphasis  to  training  for  teach- 
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ing  the  practical   branches   of  the  primary  course,    is    also  "suffi- 
ciently cultural  in  scope. 

Explanatory  Notes  —  The  number  of  perioucls  a  week  is  five 
unless  otherwise  indicated.  5D=5  double  periods.  Periods  are 
regularly  forty  minutes  in  length.  M  indicates  males,  F,  females. 
Requirement  for  entrance  is  the  completion  of  Grade  VII,  primary 
course. 

First  Year 


(First  Semester) 

Spanish  —  (Literature   an 
Composition) 

Drawing  I  (2D)    ...... 

Current  Events    (1)  ...... 

Music  I  (2);  ............. 


Credit 


(Second  Semester) 


General  History 

Algebra 

Industrial  Work  M  (5D) 

Needlework  F  (2D)    . 
Cooking  F  (2D) 
Housekeeping  F  (ID)  .  .  . 


Spanish  —  (Literature   an 
Composition) 

Drawing  I  (2D) 

Current  Events  (1) 

Music  I  (2) 


General  History 

Algebra 

Industrial  Work  M  (5D) 

Needlework  F  (2D) 

Cooking  F(2D)    

Housekeeping  F(1D)   .  . 


Credit 

d 

* 


Second  Year 


Credit 


Credit 


Spanish  II 

Review  of  Arithmetic.  .  . 

Music  II  (1)    

Drawing  II  (2D)    

Current  Events  (1) 

Writing  (1) -. 

Geometry 

Observation  &  Conferences. 
Industrial  Work  M  (5D)  .  . 

Needlework  F(2D).. 

Cooking  F  (2D) 

Household  Management  F 
(ID) 


J     Spanish  II     

\     Review  of  Grammar 

Music  II  (J) 

i  Drawing  II  (2D)  .  .  . 
Current  Events  (1)  . 
Writing  (1)  

•J     Geometry    .  .    . 

J     Observation  &  Conferences, 
i     Industrial  Work  M  (5 D)  .. 

Needlework  F  (2D) 
i      Home  Nursing  F  (ID)    . 
*     Foods  F  (ID) 

Care  of  Children  F  (ID) 
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Third  Year 

(First  Semester)  Credit  (Second  Semester)  Credit 

Spanish  III— (Central  and  Spanish  III  — (Central   and 

South  Am.  Lit.-Comp  )  .  .      .V         South  Am.  Lit.-Comp.).       ^ 

Psychology .V     Methods  of  Teaching  ...          ^ 

Physical  Geography tf     Geography   a  n  d  Economic 

Conditions  of  Nicaragua,     i 


Physiology,  Hygiene  &  Sa  n- 

itation  (4) 

Current  Events  f  1) 


Nicaragua!!    History    and 

Civics  (4) ; i  4 

Current  Events  (1) ) 

Biology  (5D) 4     Biology  (5D)     4 

Practice  Teaching i-     Practice  Teaching £ 

English  I 4     English  I | 

Fourth  Year 

Credit  Credit 

Teaching 1     Teaching .  1 

Spanish  IV    ^     Spanish. ^ 

English  II    4     English  II I 

School  Management ^     History  of  Education  (4) .  .  | 

Study  of  Schol  Forms  and!  <r 

Reports  (1) ) 

Physics  (5D) i     Physics  (5D). , .  .  4 

Since  for  some  years  the  requirement  for  admission  to  Nor- 
mal Schools  must  continue  to  be  merely  graduation  from  the  pri- 
mary course,  the  Normal  Course  must  provide  considerable  cultural 
training.  On  the  other  hand  it  does  not  provide  training  expressly 
leading  to  the  degrees  of  B.  L.  and  B.  S.  as  do  the  courses  now  in 
force  in  the  Instituto  Pedagogico  de  Varones  and  the  Escuela  Normal 
de  Institutoras,  or  special  training  in  commercial  branches  as  is  the 
case  in  the  latter  institution.  Young  women  desiring  a  purely 
secondary  course  could  well  be  admitted  to  the  Institutes  Naciona- 
les  as  they  are  now  admitted  with  good  results  to  the  Escuela  de 
Comercio  de  Managua  and  the  School  of  Telegraphy  managed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Posts. 
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3.    Secondary  Courses 

The  plan  of  secondary  instruction  of  Continental  Europe  and 
that  of  North  America  are  quite  different  in  form  and  in  the  num- 
ber of  years  required  to  qualify  for  the  degrees  of  B.  L.,  B.  S., 
and  B.  A.  Before  a  suitable  secondary  course  of  study  can  be  rec- 
ommended for  Nicaragua,  which  now  follows  a  plan  patterned  to 
a  large  extent  on  European  models,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
proper  authorities  to  determine  which  best  represents  the  real 
needs  in  secondary  instruction  here,  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  professional  courses  to  which  it  leads  and  from  that  of  purely 
cultural  values.  This  is  a  study  in  itself.  The  Educational  Adviser 
has  largely  confined  himself  to  a  consideration  of  primary  needs, 
these  admittedly  being  of  first  importance,  and  recommends  that 
the  revision  of  secondary  instruction  be  taken  up  subsequently. 

However,  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  requirements  for  en- 
trance to  the  courses  which  prepare  for  professional  studies  in  the 
United  States,  a  preliminary  secondary  course  adaptable  to  Nica- 
ragua is  outlined.  This  would  probably  be  accepted  in  the  United 
States  as  equivalent  to  an  accredited  high  school  course. 

A  High  School  Course  -Model 

(Entrance  requirement,  completion  of  a  primary  course  sim- 
ilar to  that  recommended  for  Nicaragua). 

First  Year 

Literature  and  Composition. 

General  History 

Algebra 

English 

Second  Year 

Literature  and  Composition 
Government  of  Nicaragua  Physical  geography 

or 

Government  of  Nicaragua  History  of  Central  America. 

Plane  Geometry 
English 
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Third  Year 

Literature  and  Compooition 

Biology  (Double  Period) 
Review  of  Arithmetic  Commercial  Geography 

or 

Advanced  Algebra  Solid  Geometry 

American  History  and  Government  (Optional) 
English  or  Latin 

Fourth  Year 

Literature,  Composition  and  Commercial  Spanish 

Physics  (Double  Period) 

Economic  Conditions  of  Nicaragua 

Trigonometry  (Optional) 

English  or  Latin 

The  lack  of  laboratory  equipment  in  secondary  schools  has 
already  been  commented  upon.  To  give  science  courses  real  value 
this  fault  would  have  to  be  corrected.  The  double  periods  indicated 
for  these  branches  presuppose  practical  work  in  addition  to  theory. 

Textbooks  and  Supplies 

The  effective  application  of  any  course  of  study,  no  matter 
how  carefully  planned  or  how  nearly  it  may  meet  needs,  is  im- 
possible unless  teachers  have  at  hand  suitable  materials  and  equip- 
ment. With  good  textbooks,  accompanied  where  possible  by  Teach- 
ers' Editions  or  Manuals  that  outline  the  details  of  method  and 
presentation  as  intended  by  the  authors,  and  supplemented  by  sy- 
llabi that  definitely  outline  each  year's  work,  teachers  of  fair 
educational  qualifications  but  lacking  Normal  training  can  do  good 
work.  Careful  and  sympathetic  guidance  by  professionally  trained 
and  experienced  principals  and  special  supervisors  or  superinten- 
dents is,  of  course,  presupposed. 

The  nearest  and  most  easily  available  source  of  suitable 
textbooks  and  supplies  is  the  United  States.  The  excellent  peda- 
gogic values  of  numerous  modern  texts  in  Spanish  published  there 
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are  recognized.  In  preparing  these  texts  to  meet  the  needs  partic- 
ularly of  Central  and  South  American  countries,  including  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico,  the  publishers  have  had  the  assistance  of  promi- 
nent Latin-American  educators.  After  a  careful  examination  of  a 
large  assortment  of  sample  texts  with  assistance  from  the  Subsec. 
retary  of  Public  Instruction,  named  by  the  Minister  for  this  task- 
a  suitable  choice  has  been  made. 

Certain  of  the  texts  chosen  will  later  probably  need  some 
revision  — a  localization  of  subject  matter  to  meet  Nicaragua n 
conditions.  They  are  however,  all  correct  and  practical  in  method, 
and  deal  interestingly  with  and  provide  suitable  material  for  the 
several  branches  of  the  course  of  study.  They  meet,  therefore,  all 
the  conditions  immediately  desirable  and  possible. 

Recomended    Texts 


For  exclusive  basal  use 


Text 


Publishers 


Grades  to  which 
assigned 


Reading 

Lectura  I  nf  an  til   por  Jose 

Gonzalez  Ginorio 
Libro  Primero  1916] 

Libro  Segundo  1918; 

Manual  del  Maestro  1918) 

Lectura    Natural  por  Isa- 
bel K.  McDermott 
Libro  Segundo  1 1913] 

Libro  Tercero  ;1913| 

Libro    Cuarto  —  Lecturas 
Hispanas  Modernas  J1912 

Mathematics 

Aritmetica    Moderna    por 

Went  worth  y  Smith 
Libro  Primero  191G) 


D.  C.  Heath  yC'T 
New  York       II 

I  &  II  Teachers 


D.  C.  HeathyC8  III 
New  York       IV  &  V 


VI  &  VII 


Oinn  y  C'a 
New  York 


Libro  Segundo 


1916 


i 


I-IV  Teachers 
III  &  IV  Pupils 

V,  VI,  VII 
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Text 

Copyright 
date 

Publishers 

Grades  to  which 
assigned 

Aritmetica  Elemental  por! 

Jose  Miguel  Resales  1920  American  Book 

'Co.  -  New  York 
Aritmetica  Primaria  por 

Seals  1917 


Language  &  Orthography 

El  Deletreador  para  Prin- 
cipiantes  por  MacDennott|  1914 

El  Buen  Castellano  por 
Manuel  G.  Nin  .1920 

(See  also  Reading  for  Lan- 
guage Grade  I) 

Gramatica  por  Bruno  (?) 

(Selections    supplemented! 

by  outline  in   connection1 

with  Reading) 

English 

English    for  Latin  Amer- 
icans by  Phillips 
Book  One  (?) 

Book  Two  1916 

Foreigners 'Guide  to  Eng- 
lish by  Beshgeturian  1914 

Physiology  and  Hygiene 

Hygiene  Practica  por  Rit  \ 


I  World  Book  Co. 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


D. C. Heathy  Co. 

New  York 

; Scott,  Foresman 

y  Co..  Chicago 


Christian  Bros., 
Paris 


Silver,  Burdett& 
Co.,  New  York 


I  &  II  Teachers 
III -IV  Teachers 

II  Teachers 

III  &  IV 

V,  VI,  VII 


IV 
V&VI 


World  Book  Co.jIV-VII  Teachers 


chie-Purcell 


1915 


Cartilla  cle  Higiene  Perso-; 
nal—  Uribe  1913 

Plant  and  Animal  Life 
Nociones  de    Ciencias   Na- 

tural es  por  Bruno  (  ?  ) 

(Selections  as  per  outline. 

For  Animal  Life   VI   see 

also  Supplementary  Rea- 

ding) 


Yonkers,  N,  Y. 


World  Book  Co., 


VII  Pupils 


II-1V  Teachers 


'  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  IV  Pupils 


Christian  Bros., 
Paris 


V&VI 


s 

Text                                 "=  « 

£3 

(iradcs  to  whirl. 
Publishers                          assigned 

Writing 

Metodo  Natural  de   Escri 

D.  C.  Heathy  Co. 

tura  Practica 

New  York 

Niimero  1                              1909 

I 

Numero  2                              1909 

ii 

Numero  3                              :1909 

III 

Numero  5                              1909 

IV 

Numero  6                              1909 

V 

Numero  7 

1919 

VI 

Drawing 

(By    Outline    till    proper 

method  is  located  or  de- 

vised) 

I  -  VII 

Music 

Canciones    Escolares    por 

Juncos  y  Colon 

Silver,  Burdet  & 

Co.,  New  York 

Serie  II  (Selecciones) 

1904 

I  -  VII  (morning 

(Method    by    outline   until 

excprcises  and 

suitable    texts   are   adap- 

entertainments) 

ted) 

Morals  and  Right  Conduct 

Adaptation  of  Bulletin  47 

Typografia  Na- 

I  IV  Teachers 

Bureau     of    Education, 

cional,  Matiftgna 

Philippines,   now    under 

Recommended  ) 

way. 

V-VII  Teachers 

By  outline 

* 

Geography 

Home  geography  by  out- 

line 

a 

Geografia  General  Prima- 

ria  por  Pablo  Hurt  ado 

(?) 

(?) 

IV,  V,  VI 

(By  outline  with  wall  maps 

until    this    text,    now   in 

manuscript  form,  is  pub- 

lished). 

i 
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Text 

1, 

Is 

Publishers 

Grades  to  which 
assigned 

History 

Compendio  de  la  Historia; 
He  Nicaragua  por  el  Rev.  1918 


Tipografia  Na- 


P.  Port  as   (supplemented 

i    ~\t 
cional,   Managua 

III-IV  Teachers 

by  outline) 

VII  Pupils 

Civics 

(By  outline  until  a  suitable 

text  is  published) 

IV  &  VII 

Teachers 

For  Supplementary  Use 

Xueva  Cartilla  por  Huyke|l913   Silver,  Burdet  y 

Co.,  New  York 

I 

Lectura   Natural    por  Mc- 

Derrnott.  Libro  I               :1913   D.C.  Heathy  Co., 

fro  ••;.,;=•--:; 

New  York 

I 

Cartilla  de  Arnold                  1904| 

I 

Libro  1°  de  Lectura              19001 
Libro  2°  de  Lectura              1900[ 
Libro  3°  de  Lectura              1901 

Silver,  Burdett  v 
Co.,  New  York 

II 
III 

IV 

Libro  4°  de  Lectura 

1902 

VII 

-?*   T  f^ 

Amigos    y   Auxiliares   del 

Hombre  por  Eddy 

1901 

Ginn  y  Co.. 

(Supplementary  to  Animal 

New  York 

VI 

Life) 

For  Experimental  Use  in 

Certain  Schools 

VMl             v  '       s  -    - 

.*    <_         .  .  -•> 

Los  Lee  to  res  A  Id  in  e  — 

• 

Aprendiendo  a  Leer 

Manual    del    Maestro    por 

Cortina 

1915 

I  &'  1  1  "Teachers 

Libro  Fundamental 

1912 

Newson  &  Co., 

I 

El  Lector  Segundo               1914 

New  York 

II 

La  Cart  a  de  Lectura  y  va- 

rias  tarjetas  lonicas 

1913 

I&II 
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For  School  Libraries  and  Teachers'Reference 


Title 


Publishers 


For  School  Libraries  and  Teachers'Refe- 
rence 

Escritura  -  Lectura:  Primer  Ano,  por 
Julian  More  Cue  to. 

Los  Primeros  Pasos,  Primer  Semes  t  re 
„  „  i.  Segundo  ,. 

Nuevo  Libro  de  Lectura  por  Jose  Mi- 
guel Eosales 

Libro  Primero 

Libro  Segundo 

Escribo  y  Leo,  por  Gildardo  Aviles 

Libro  Primero  de  Lectura  Aplicado  a 
la  Higiene,  por  Weiss  y  Ugarte 

Lectores  Aldine 

Aprendiendo  a  Leer  por  Cortina 

Libro  Fundamental 

El  Lector  Segundo  jj 

El    Cuerpo   Humane  y   la    Salud    pori 


|D.  C.  Heath  y  Co,  N.  York 


American  Book  Co.,  N.  Y. 


World   Book  Co.,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y. 


Newson  and  Co.,  N.  Y« 


Blaisdell 
Lecciones  de  Higiene  por  Ortega 

El  Libro  de  la  Salud  del  Nino  por  Groff 
Nociones  de  Fisiologia  e  Higiene,  por 

Conn 
Gimnasia   Escolar   sin  Aparatos    por 

Bancroft 

English  Grammar  for  Latin   Ameri- 
cans by  Phillips 

Gramatica  Castellana  por  Janer  J 

A  Central  American  Journey  by    Bab- 
son 

Historia   de   los   Estados    Unidos    por 
MacMaster 

Compendio  de  Moral  por  Juncos 
Aritmetica    Teorico-Practica    por   Ma- 
nuel Borge  H-,  Cursos  Elemental, 
dio  y  Superior. 


Ginn  y  Co.,  New  York 
Tipograffa    Nacional,     Ma- 
nagua 


iSilver  Burdett  y  Co.,  N.  Y. 


D.  C.  Heath  y  Co.,  N.  York 

World    Book  Co.,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y. 

American  Book  Co,  N.  Y. 
Silver  Burdett  y  Co.,  N.  Y. 

jTipografia    Alemana,    Ma- 
I  nagua. 


The  adoption  for  a  two  year  period  of  the  books  listed  for 
exclusive  basal  use  is  recommended.  This  will  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity to  give  them  a  thorough  trial  and  to  determine  the  revisions, 
if  any,  that  will  need  to  be  made.  It  will  also  undoubtedly  result 
in  a  more  favorable  discount  from  publishers  than  would  other- 
wise be  possible.  Still  more  favorable  discounts  can  probably  be 
secured  later  through  five  year  contracts  on  special  editions  of 
these  or  other  books  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  particular 
needs  of  Nicaragua  and  with  the  aid  of  local  educators  as  co- 
authors or  full  authors. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  all  texts  for  both  basal  and 
supplementary  use  in  public  schools  be  purchased  by  the  govern- 
ment and  distributed  uuder  proper  safeguards  for  the  free  use  of 
the  pupils  in  the  elementary  grades,  viz:  Grade  I,  II,  III,  and  IV, 
and  sold  to  the  pupils  of  the  upper  primary  grades  at  fixed  prices 
which  will  represent  cost  of  purchase,  freight,  and  distribution.  Pri- 
vate schools,  though  held  to  the  official  course  of  study  and  conse- 
quently to  the  use  of  these  texts,  will  as  now  be  able  to  purchase 
in  quantities  direct:  from  publishers  at  the  usual  foreign  discount 
or  from  local  book  concerns  that  will  naturally  stock  up  in  these 
books  once  they  are  officially  adopted.  It  would  be  impracticable 
for  the  government  to  undertake  the  sale  of  books  and  supplies  to 
private  schools  as  this  would  tie  up  a  larger  capital  than  can  be 
spared  in  view  of  other  and  urgent  needs.  Furthermore,  such  sales 
would  be  unfair  to  local  book-dealers  as  private  instruction  does 
not  mean  free  instruction  and  as  parents  able  to  pay  tuition  fees  are 
undoubtedly  also  able  to  buy  books  for  their  children  at  regular 
retail  prices. 

The  two-division  programs  planned  for  the  first  three  grades 
according  to  which  one  division  is  occupied  in  seat  work  or  study 
while  the  other  is  reciting  makes  unnecessary  the  purchase  of  texts 
for  every  pupil  and  reduces  the  expense  of  text  books  nearly  one 
half  for  these  grades. 

The  cost  of  books,  as  well  as  supplies,  to  carry  out  this  plan 
will  be  calculated  on  the  attendance  figures  for  the  current  school 
year  lately  furnished  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and 
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will  be  inclnded  in  the  recommended    budget  to  follow.     Detailed 
figures  will  be  furnished  the  proper  authorities  upon  request. 

Teachers  and  Salaries 

The  need  for  further  extension  of  public  school  privileges  is 
great,  but  the  most  urgent  need  is  for  the  improvement  of  the 
schools  that  already  exist.  An  increase  in  their  number,  except 
possibly  in  the  case  of  certain  interior  districts  now  almost  aban- 
doned, should  be  postponed  until  a  division  supervisory  force  is 
organized  and  has  reached  efficiency  through  experience. 

The  proposed  plan',  therefore,  comprehends  only  the  schools 
in  session  during  the  present  school  year,  and  even  a  possible 
slight  reduction  in  this  number,  the  attendance  from  the  beginning 
in  some  not  having  been  sufficient  to  justify  their  organization. 
It  is  believed  that  a  smaller  teaching  force  can  handle  these  schools 
by  a  more  economical  distribution  of  teachers,  and  in  the  larger 
towns  and  cities  by  a  concentration  of  upper  grades  in  only  one 
or  two  schools.  At  present  most  of  the  teaeheis  in  the  upper  pri- 
mary grades  have  a  very  small  number  of  pupils  under  their 
charge,  in  many  cases  only  two  to.  a  half-dozen. 

While  it  is  planned  to  continue  teachers  no\v  on  the  rolls 
who  have  rendere  1  satisfactory  service,  the  file  of  descrip- 
tive cards  and  application  blanks  when  accmplished  will  be  of  the 
greatest  assistance  in  the  selection  of  new  teachers  needed  and  in 
the  formation  of  a  waiting  list  for  necessary  substitutions. 

Regardless  of  the  varying  educational  attainments,  experience, 
and  efficiency  of  teachers  now  in  the  service,  the  salaries  of  all 
should  be  raised  to  something  near  a  decent  living  wage.  However, 
retention  of  their  positions  and  future  promotion  should  be  in 
accordance  with  a  definite  scale  to  be  determined  later  and  should 
be  based  on  educational  attainments  and  on  merit  demonstrated 
by  adaptability,  executive  ability,  professional  pride,  and  effort 
for  improvement,  as  well  as  on  years  of  service.  The  present 
provisions  for  pensions  to  superannuated  teachers  and  the  sickness 
and  death  fund  are  retained  until  this  important  matter  can  be 
studied  in  the  light  of  needs  and  money  available. 
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To  keep  teachers  informed  as  to  modern  educational  thought 
and  experience,  reference  libraries  including  subscription  to  suit- 
able educational  periodicals  are  planned;  and  to  test  them  in  their 
reading  and  to  give  them  an  opportunity  for  helpful  discussion, 
observation,  and  practice,  weekly  teachers  meetings  with  ocassion- 
al  practice  classes  under  the  direction  of  principals  and  other 
supervising  officers  are  proposed.  Visiting  days  will  also  be  set 
for  observation  in  other  schools  of  the  locality.  Yearly  Vacation 
Normal  Institutes,  conveniently  distributed,  are  planned  in  order  to 
provide  teachers  with  a  knowledge  of,  and  certain  skill  in  hand- 
ling new  methods  and  special  subjects  to  be  added  or  amplified  in 
successive  years,  particularly  industrial  lines.  All  permanent 
teachers  receive  vacation  pay.  They  can  afford,  therefore,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  large  salaries  proposed,  to  give  up  a  part  of 
their  vacation  period,  which  is  longer  than  is  needed  for  rest,  and 
recuperation,  to  attendance  at  these  institutes. 

One  Vacation  Institute,  to  be  lield  in  Managua  from  April 
15  to  May  15,  1921  is  proposed,  in  case  the  assistants  requested 
can  be  hired  and  reach  the  country  in  time.  It  is  hoped  to  bring- 
in  from  all  parts  of  the  country  about  one  hundred  carefully  selec- 
ted principals  and  special  teachers  for  training  in  the  use  of  new 
texts,  methods  and  programs,  practice  in  industrial  branches,  and 
a  study  of  the  new  requirements  in  organization:  they  in  turn  to 
impart  (his  knowledge  to  the  other  teachers  of  their  respective 
schools.  In  case  the  assistants  do  not  arrive  in  time  for  the  organ- 
ization of  brief  practical  coiuses  in  the  different  features  mention- 
ed, the  Institute  period  will  have  to  be  shortened  and  confined  to 
lectures  and  conferences. 

Enrollment  and  Attendance 

This  important  item  of  school  administration  needs  particular 
attention  in  Nicaragua.  The  present  low  and  irregular  attendance 
most  be  corrected  before  normal  promotion  of  pupils  can  be  attained. 
Based  on  observations  made  personally  during  visits  to  pri~ 
mary  schools,  attendance  averages  onlv  69%  of  enrollment.  This 
differs  materially  from  figures  furnished  by  the  Ministry  based  on 
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special  reports  from  principals  secured  through  the  Jefes  Politicos. 
A  summary  of  these  reports  shows  an  average  attendance  for  the 
period  May  15  to  July  31  of  82%.  Observation  indicates  that  in 
general  careful  daily  records  of  attendance  are  not  made.  Conse- 
quently, is  securing  the  figures  furnished  the  Jefes  Politicos  many 
principals  have  evident!}7  merely  approximated  attendance.  How- 
ever, in  estimates  for  texts  and  supplies  use  has  been  made  of  the 
enrollment  figures  furnished  by  these  officers  as  they  and  the  other 
figures  obtained  through  the  laudable  effort  of  the  present  Ministry 
are  the  only  data  of  average  accuracy  that  have  thus  far  been 
collected  on  the  schools  of  Nicaragua. 

In  any  case  attendance  is  low  — much  too  low.  The  causes 
have  been  previously  discussed.  It  is  hoped  to  overcome  the  in- 
difference of  parents  by  civico-educational  lectures;  encouraging 
frequent  visits  to  scliools;school  entertainments,  contests,  and  fairs; 
an  interesting  athletic  program  and  generally  improved  school 
conditions;  and  friendly  visits  of  teachers  to  the  parents  of  delin- 
quent children.  This  is  a  campaign  of  moral  suasion  and  convin- 
cing effort  which  will  take  time.  The  Uncinariasis  campaign  and 
the  treatment  of  other  diseases  by  school  physicians  and  nurses, 
based  on  a  general  examination  of  school  children,  will  gradually 
eradicate  recurring  illness.  The  inability  of  parents  to  buy  texts 
will  no  longer  be  an  obstacle  if  free  use  of  books  is  afforded  the 
pupils  of  the  elementary  grades.  The  public  highway  program  of 
the  Government,  now  well  under  way,  will  in  time  do  away  with 
poor  roads  and  make  it  possible  for  pupils  and  teachers  to  go  to 
and  from  school  without  undue  difficulty  or  danger  to  health.  A 
strict  requirement  and  as  strict  an  enforcement  of  prompt  and 
regular  attendance  of  the  teachers  themselves  will  at  least  set 
pupils  a  worthy  example. 

Both  the  desirability  and  efficacy  of  a  compulsory  attendance 
law  are  doubted,  though  such  is  now  nominally  in  force.  In  the 
first  place,  a  compulsory  school  law  is  hardly  just  unless  it  apply 
to  all  children  of  school  age.  This  will  be  impossible  until  free 
and  adequate  instruction  can  be  provided  for  all  who  come  under 
the  law.  While  very  possibly  the  estimate  of  children  of  school 
age,  19%  of  the  entire  population,  supposedly  the  average  for 
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Central  America,  may  be  too  high  for  Nicaragua  where  the  mortal- 
ity in  children  is  excessive,  the  present  provision  of  free  school 
facilities  for  hardly  more  than  20,000  children  cannot  be  increased 
extensively  until  much  larger  funds  are  raised  from  some  source 
or  other.  Furthermore,  the  present  law  has  apparently  been  im- 
possible of  enforcement  so  far,  and  it  certainly  cannot  be  enforced 
with  a  corps  of  only  sixteen  truant  officers  for  the  entire  country. 
This  item  has  been  cut  out  entirely  from  the  proposed  budget,  as 
there, is  no  money  available  for  increasing  the  force  materially. 
Some  provision  might  be  made  for  requiring  parents  who  have 
voluntarily  enrolled  their  children  to  see  that  they  continue  regu- 
larly throughout  the  year,  this  through  suitable  arrangements 
with  local  governmental  authorities  and  upon  the  recommendation 
of  school  boards  and  school  authorities. 

The  advocates  of  force  as  against  persuasion,  and  among 
these  numerous  Nicaraguans  who  have  expressed  their  opinions  on 
the  subject,  may  not  agree  as  to  results  obtainable.  However,  in 
favoring  the  gradual  education  of  parents  to  the  need  of  keeping 
their  children  in  school  instead  of  peremptorily  compelling  them 
to  do  so,  experience  and  observation  in  a  field  much  larger  than 
this,  where  conditions  at  the  beginning  of  the  re-organization  per- 
iod were  very  similar  to  those  now  found  here,  are  drawn  upon. 
There  has  been  no  compulsory  school  law  in  the  Philippines  for 
over  fifteen  years.  The  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  (1918)  of  the 
Director  of  Education  shows  an  annual  enrollment  of  671,398  with 
a  percentage  of  attendance  of  92  —  only  8%  of  absences. 

Another  important  obstacle  to  regular  attendance  and  one 
which  greatly  shortens  the  school  year  is  the  undue  number  of 
official  and  semi-official  holidays  in  celebration  of  national  events 
or  religious  feasts.  It  is  observed  that  for  a  day  or  two  after 
holidays  many  children  are  still  out  of  school.  The  list  of  school 
holidays  ought  to  be  cut  down  to  the  lowest  possible  minimum  and 
conferences  to  this  end  are  planned  with  the  proper  governmental 
and  hierarchical  authorities. 
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Building  Program 

The  almost  utter  lack  of  suitable  school  buildings  has  been 
discussed  at  length.  The  proposed  study  of  plans  of  standard 
Philippine  school  houses  with  the  aid  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Works  and  their  adaptation  to  meet  the  needs  here  have  also  been 
mentioned.  The  unsuitability  of  the  location  of  most  of  the  build- 
ings now  rented  or  owned  by  the  Government  and  in  consequence, 
the  general  inadecuacy  of  sites  have  been  shown.  In  order  to 
carry  out  the  athletic,  gardening,  and  parking  programs  proposed, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  acquire  sites,  preferably  at  the  edge  of 
towns  or  near  the  most  populous  portion  of  caserios,  of  one  half  to 
four  or  five  hectares,  and  larger  sites  for  farm  schools  later.  In 
many  cases  land  owned  by  municipalities  might  well  be  made 
available  for  the  purpose  through  free  grants. 

Even  in  the  largest  cities  of  Nicaragua  distances  are  not 
great.  Sites  as  described  can  be  secured  within  easy  walking 
distance  from  the  homes  of  children.  Inquiries  made  in  schools 
visited  show  that  at  present  numbers  of  pupils,  male  and  female 
walk  comparatively  long  distances  to  and  from  school  twice  a  day 
without  apparent  discomfort  or  harm. 

A  twenty  year  building  program  is  recommended,  the  details 
covering  the  needs  throughout  the  country  to  be  worked  out.  the 
coming  year,  a  definite  minimum  amount  to  be  set  aside  and  ex- 
pended each  year  for  the  acquisition  of  desirable  sites  and  the 
erection  of  standard  permanent  buildings.  $  100,000  is  suggested 
for  1921-22  in  the  proposed  budget  to  follow. 

School  Revenues  anil  Proposed  Expenditures 

The  present  sources  of  revenue  have  already  been  outlined  in 
the  survey  under  (m)  School  Revenues  and  Expenditures  and  un- 
der (n)  School  Laws  and  the  Educational  Organization,  sub-topic, 
Revenues.  In  addition  to  the  sources  there  given,  which  include 
a  share  of  the  superaoit,  small  amounts  have  been  made  available 
from  thne  to  time  from  the  funds  of  the  High  Commision, 

Municipal  funds  voted  locally  for  the  support  of  certain 
"municipal  schools"  are  not  included  in  the  budget,  though  these 
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schools  are  nominally  under  the  supervision  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction.  There  is  consequently  no  check  on  these  funds 
except  for  the  approval  of  municipal  estimates  required  by  law. 

It  has  been  stated  that  new  sources  of  revenue  must  be  found 
before  any  large  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  can  be  made. 
In  Nicaragua  the  National  government  bears  practically  all  the 
expense  of  the  public  schools.  The  present  municipal  schools  are 
of  little  importance.  They  are  poorly  housed,  often  have  only  half- 
day  sessions  and  the  teachers,  receiving  as  low  as  $  10  per  month, 
are  not  generally  fitted  for  the  work.  . 

The  possibility  of  the  creation  of  additional  municipal  reve- 
nues for  school  funds  together  with  additional  amounts  voted  by 
Councils  from  general  funds  in  annual  Municipal  School  Presu- 
puestos  under  the  approval  of  Division  Superintendents  of  Schools, 
or  other  officials  named  by  the  Director  of  Education,  might  well 
be  considered. 

The  present  policy  of  granting  .subsidies  to  private  schools 
and  the  reasons  for  it  have  already  been  discussed  in  the  Survey. 
The  need  for  such  grants  is  no  longer  the  same.  A  few  private 
schools  that  also  have  free  primary  schools  in  charge  are  possi- 
bly making  an  adequate  return  for  the  aid  give  them.  Unless  a 
suitable  return  in  some  form  is  made  to  the  Government,  subsidies 
should  be  withdrawn.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  Government  to  provide 
free  and  competent  primary  instruction  to  as  large  a  number  of 
the  children  as  its  funds  will  warrant,  but  the  granting  of  Govern- 
ment scholarships  which  include  free  board  and  lodging  for  pupils 
represents  preferential  treatment — is  patriarchal  and  undemocratic- 
A  number  of  scholarships  with  and  without  dormitory  privileges 
have  been  granted  primary  pupils  this  year,  particularly  in  the 
Womens'Normal  School,  though  there  was  no  warrant  in  law 
for  this  action.  This  practice  should  be  discontinued.  Until 
the  Government  has  sufficient  funds  to  take  charge  of  secon- 
dary instruction  and  provide  enough  free  schools  for  the  pur- 
pose, aid  to  private  secondary  schools  should  be  confined  to 
an  amount  adequate  for  the  tuition  fees  of  students  assigned  to 
these  schools  by  the  Government.  In  all  cases  aid  given  private 
schools  should  take  the  form  of  salary  payments  to  teachers  rather 
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than  that  of  scholarships  or  subsidies.  Such  payment  should  be 
based  on  a  stated  minimum  attendance  of  pupils  receiving  free 
instruction. 

The  proposed  budget  of  the  Bureau'  of  Education  in  brief 
for  1921-22  follows.  It  lists  all  expenditures  as  far  as  they  can  at 
present  be  foreseen.  It  does  not  include  the  expenses  of  the  office 
of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  other  offices  and 
entities  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Miuister,  as  definite  recom- 
mendations regarding  these  are  clearly  within  the  province  of 
the  head  of  the  Department.  In  a  general  way,  however,  and  mere- 
ly to  indicate  relationships,  recommendations  have  been  offered 
in  the  graphic  plan,  page  49. 


REPUBLIC  OF  NICARAGUA 

Ministry  of  Public  Instruction 

Bureau  of  Education 


Estimated  Expenses  for  the  School  Year  1921  -  1922 

Office  of  the  Director  of  Education 

Salaries: 

Director  of  Education C$  6,000.00 

Superintendent  of  Industrial  Education 3,000.00 

Superintendent  of  Agriculture  and  School  Gar- 
dening    3,000.00 

Superintendent  of  Physical  Training,  Hygiene, 

and  Sanitation 3,000.00 

Superintendent  of  Domestic  Science  and  House- 
holds Arts 2,400.00 

1  Chief  Clerk 1,200.00 

1  Property  Clerk  (bonded) 960  00 

1  Account   Clerk  (bonded) 600.00 

1  Eecord  Clerk  .  600.00 
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,  .  .  C$  20,760.00 
480.00 
480.00 
1,600.00 
060.00 
360.00 

Total  salaries  Office  and  Special  Supervision  .  C$     24.640.00 

Field  Force 

Salaries: 

2  Regional  Superintendents  at  C$  3,000.00  .  .  C$      6,000.00 


Brought  forward    

1  Appointment  Clerk 

1  Report  Clerk 

2  Stenographers,  Spanish  at  C$  800.00 

2  Typists,  at  C$  480.00  each 

2  porters  and  packers  at  C$  180.00.  .    . 


Office  and  Field  Force 

Traveling  Expenses,  Quarters,  etc.: 

Director  of  Education 

Superintendent  of  Industrial  Education 

Superintendent  of  Agric.  &  Scht  Gardening.  .  . 

Superintendent  of  Physical  Training 

Superintendent  of  Domestic  Science     

2  Regional  Superintendents  at  C$  2,000.00.  .  . 


C$ 


2,400.00 
2,000,00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 
1,200.00 
4,000.00 


Total  Travel,  etc. C$     13,600.00 

Total   Salaries    and  Expenses,    Administration 

and  Supervision  .  .  .  .  .  C$    44,240,00 


Schools 


Salaries,  etc.: 

800  Primary  Teachers  and  Principals,  including 

special  part  time  teachers,  at  an  average  of 

C$  360.00 .    ..*...  C$  288,000.00 

Teachers    in    Secondary    Schools,    Public    and 

Subsidized  Private 20,000.00 

Pension,  sickness  and  death  fund 2,000.00 

2  Normal  Schools,  including  running  exp.  ....          40,000.00 
Vacation  Normal  Institute,  aid  to  100  teachers 

and  running  expenses      2.000.00 
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Brought  forward .  .  .  .  C$  352.000.00 

Janitor    Service,    300    schools    at    average    of 

C$  30.00 9,000.00 

Total  Salaries,  etc.    C$  361,000-00 

Rentals: 

Based  on  rentals  paid  1920-1921 30,000.00 

Miscellaneous: 

Purchase  and  consumption  of  school  supplies 
and  textbooks,  including  freight  and  distri- 
bution; also  office  materials 60,000.00 

Consumption  of  materials  for  industrial,  ma- 
nual training,  gardening  and  domestic  sci- 
ence courses 7.500.00 

Flag  Day   Expenses 1,000.00 

For  circularizing  the  field  and  school  propagan- 
da, including  printing  of  forms,  bulletins, 
statistics,  reports,  etc. 3,000.00 

Repairs  to  school  furniture  and  supplies 1,000.00 

Total  Miscellaneous    C$    72  500.00 

Summary  of  Current  Expenses 

Administrative  and  Supervising  Force,    Salary 

and  Expenses 44,240.00 

Teachers  and  Caretakers,  salaries-Scholarships 

and  pensions 361,000.00 

Rentals 30,000.00 

Miscellaneous 72,500.00 

Total,  Current  Expenses  .  .  C$  507,740.00 
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Capital  Investment 

Acquisition  of  School  Sites  and  Construction  of 
School  Buildings,  or  permanent  repairs  to 
School  buildings.  (Yearly  quota  of  20  year 
building  program) 0$  100,000.00 

Office  Equipment    2.000.00 

Tools  and  Equipment— manual  training, gar- 
dening, domestic  science,  athletics,  etc.  .  .  .  10,000.00 

School  Furniture   5,000.00 

Total  Capital  Investment   0$  1  17,000.00 

Grand  Total 624,740.00 

NOTE: 

Certain  returns  are  expected  from  the  sale  of  textbooks  to 
pupils  of  the  upper  primary  grades  as  well  as  from  supplies  to  all 
pupils.  Funds  invested  in  such  texts  and  supplies  should  be  in- 
cluded under  capital  investment,  but  they  have  more  conveniently 
been  included  for  192L-1922  under  current  expenses  as  it  will  be 
necessary  to  await  a  year's  sales  before  the  amount  of  salable 
books  and  supplies  to  be  purchased  can  be  accurately  estimated. 

School  Laws 

It  is  recommended  in  the  interests  of  economy  that  the  man- 
uscript of  the  codification  of  school  laws  be  not  printed  pending 
the  re-organization  but  that  the  present  school  laws  be  continued 
in  force  except  in  so  far  as  the  acceptance  and  authorization  of  the 
plans,  rules  and  regulations  recommended  herein  shall  modify  or 
nullify  certain  provisions  of  said  laws  by  direct  reference  or  impli- 
cation. That  as  early  as  possible  thereafter  and  as  soon  as  the 
new  organization  is  in  working  order,  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction with  the  aid  of  the  Director  of  Education  and  the  national 
attorneys  prepare  a  suitable  school  code  for  submittal  to  Congress. 

The  following  summary  indicates  or  specifies  in  brief  impor- 
tant recommendations  already  made  as  well  as  such  others  as  are 
deemed  essential  at  this  time: 
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Summary  of  Recommendations 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  shall  have  executive  su- 
pervision over  the  Bureau  of  Education,  the' National  Library  and 
the  National  Archives.  (See  graphic  Plan,  page  49) 

Director  of  Education 

The  Bureau  of  Education  shall  be  headed  by  the  Director  of 
Education,  who  shall  be  contracted  by  the  Government.  He  shall 
have  such  assistants  as  may  be  needed  (See  special  superintendents, 
plan,  page  49),  these  to  be  increased  as  the  work  extends  and 
grows,  within  the  discretion  of  the  former  and  within  approved 
budgets,  these  assistants  to  be  chosen  by  the  Director  with  the 
approval  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  contracted  by 
the  Government. 

He  shall  establish  school  divisions  in  the  numbers  required, 
following  as  far  as  possible  departmental  limits,  so  that  a  school 
division  shall  comprehend  one  or  more  complete  departments;  also 
such  school  districts  within  divisions  as  may  be  considered  advisa- 
ble, following  as  nearly  as  possible  municipal  limits. 

He  shall  excercise  the  functions  of  chief  executive  and  ad- 
ministrative of ficer  of  the  Bureau.  It  shall  be  his  duty,  under  the 
immediate  executive  control,  direction,  and  supervision  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  to  exercise  general  authority  in  all 
matters  embraced  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  or  relating 
to  the  operation  thereof  and  to  see  to  the  enforcement  of  all  laws 
and  regulations  pertaining  to  it. 

For  administrative  purposes  he  may,  consistently  within  the 
law  later  to  be  established,  distribute  the  work  of  his  Bureau 
among  such  permanent  divisions  and  sections  as  may  be  deemed 
advisable;  and  he  shall  define  the  duties  of  his  subordinates  in  so 
far  as  may  be  desirable  for  the  efficiency  of  the  service.  (See  plan, 
page  49  and  description  thereof  and  references,  pages  46-53.) 

He  shall  prescribe  forms  and  make  regulations  or  general 
orders,  not  inconsistent  with  law,  to  secure  the  harmonious  and 
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efficient  administration  of  his  branch  of  the  service  and  to  "carry 
into  full  effect  the  law  relating  to  matters  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  his  Bureau;  but  penalties  shall  not  be  prescribed  in  any  such 
regulations  or  orders  except  as  expressly  allowed  by  law.  He  may 
also  at  his  discretion  submit  drafts  of  school  laws  to  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  for  approval. 

Regulations  and  orders  shall  become  effective  only  when 
approved  by  the  Department  head  and  published  in  the  Official 
Gazette  or  otherwise  publicly  promulgated.  Formal  approval  or 
publication  shall  not  be  necessary  as  regards  circulars  of  informa- 
tion or  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  officers  and  employes  in 
the  internal  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Bureau. 

He  shall  establish  primary  schools  in  every  town  where 
practicable. 

He  shall  have  authority  to  establish  night  schools. 

He  shall  fix  the  salaries  of  teachers  within  limits  to  be 
determined  later  by  law. 

He  shall  fix  the  curricula  of  all  schools  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion. (See  Courses  of  Study  proposed,  pages  55-57,  60-64.) 

He  shall  prescribe  the  authority  to  be  exercised  by  the  prin- 
cipal teacher  of  each  school  over  the  other  teachers,  if  any,  and 
his  duties  as  teacher  actually  engaged  in  the  work  of  instruction 
and  in  caring  for  the  schoolhouse  and  school  property. 

He  shall  approve  plans  for  the  construction  of  school  houses 
to  be  built  by  the  national  government,  departments,  or  munici- 
palities and  shall  fix  the  amount  and  location  of  land  required  in 
each  case, 

He  shall  prescribe  the  rules  of  hygiene  to  be  observed  in 
connection  with  all  schools  of  the  country,  public  or  private. 

He  shall  have  the  appointment  of  all  employes  in  his  Bu- 
reau, including  all  teachers,  without  exception,  all  appointments 
however  to  bear  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

He  shall  have  the  exclusive  assignment  of  teachers,  basing 
such  assignments  upon  needs  as  represented  and  recommended  by 
division  superintendents,  regional  superintendents,  or  other  com- 
petent officials,  verified  as  he  may  see  fit. 

11 
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He  shall  have  the  right  of  dismissal  of  teachers  for  cause 
with  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

He  shall  provide  annual  estimates  of  the  financial  meeds  of 
his  Bureau  and  present  them  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
for  submittal  to  the  Congress.  Upon  the  approval  of  the  yearly 
budget  for  his  Bureau  he  shall  have  exclusive  control,  within  the 
provisions  thereof,  of  the  funds  authorized  for  expenditare. 

Miscellaneous 

It  is  recommended,  when  the  committee  mentioned  in  para- 
graph one  of  this  section  meet  to  consider  a  school  code,  that  the 
matter  of  definite  municipal  aid  in  the  support  of  schools  be  also 
considered  and  proper  measures  be  drawn  up  for  submittal  to  the 
Congress. 

That  a  revision  of  the  present  law  governing  local  school 
boards  be  undertaken  by  the  Committee  with  the  end  in  view  of 
making  these  advisory  bodies  and  prescribing  their  appointment 
and  duties  so  that  a  maximum  of  interest  in  schools  may  be  aroused 
and  maintained  in  the  community  through  their  efforts. 

That  no  teacher  or  other  person  engaged  in  any  public  school 
whether  maintained  from  national  or  municipal  funds,  or  in  any 
subsidized  or  otherwise  government-ally  aided  piivate  school,  shall 
teach  the  doctrines  of  any  church,  or  religious  sect  or  denomina- 
tion, or  carry  on  any  religious  exercises  in  school,  except  the  duly 
accredited  priest  or  pastor  appointed  by  the  proper  authority  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  course  of  study  as  regards  religious 
instruction,  and  he  only  in  the  periods  indicated  in  the  officially 
approved  programs.  That  such  teacher  of  religion  shall  confine 
himself  to  instruction  in  morals  and  right  conduct  and  the  partic- 
ular tenets  and  creed  of  the  church  to  which  his  charges  pertain. 
That  if  any  teacher  shall  intentionally  violate  these  .requirements 
he  or  she  shall,  after  due  hearing,  be  dismissed  from  the  public 
service.  That  no  children  shall  be  required  to  attend  classes  in 
religion  whose  parents  formally  request  in  writing  that  they  be 
excused  from  such  instruction.  That  religious  instruction  in  schools 
is  understood,  for  the  convenience  of  the  majority,  to  be  in  accord- 
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ance  with  the  predominating  faith  of  the  country  but  that  where 
the  parents  of  the  majority  of  the  pupils  of  any  school  are  of 
another  faith  and  so  request,  a  minister  of  their  particular  creed 
shall  be  appointed  to  give  religious  instruction,  the  pupils  of  other 
faiths  being  excused  from  attendance  on  such  classes. 

That  no  teacher  shall  advocate  or  criticize  in  school  any  po- 
litical party  nor  shall  actually  engage,  during  the  period  of  his 
appointment,  in  any  political  campaign;  this  provision,  however, 
not  barring  him  from  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  and  political  belief, 
granted  him  by  the  law  of  the  land.  That  he  shall  refuse  to  pay 
any  and  all  levies  for  the  support  of  any  political  party  or  organi- 
zation. That  if  any  teacher  shall  intentionally  violate  these  pro- 
visions he  or  she  shall,  after  due  hearing,  be  dismissed  from  the 
public  service. 

That  no  building  rented  or  owned  for  school  purposes  shall 
be  used  for  political  or  religious  meetings  or  observances  of  any 
sort. 

That  the  code  committee  previously  mentioned  also  consider 
and  recommend  an  accounting  system  within  the  Bureau  of 
Education  which  will  insure  the  prompt  payment  of  teachers  at 
the  end  of  each  month's  service,  deductions  for  absences  based  on 
service  reports  being  made  from  the  following  month's  pay;  this 
provision  to  apply  also  for  deductions  for  losses,  due  to  negligence, 
of  school  property  entrusted  to  their  care,  vacation  pay  also  being 
chargeable  with  authorized  deductions. 

That  provision  be  made  for  bonding  officers  in  direct  charge 
of  funds  or  property  that  exceed  in  value  a  years'  pay. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

George    T.  Shoens 

Educational  Adviser. 

Managua,  December  31,  1920. 
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